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PREFACE 



The demand for change in higher education, so evident in the decade of the 
1960s, has led to a continuing demand for new, non traditional approaches to 
higher education in the United States. Lifelong learning, long a primary 
objective of land-grant university extension programs, has now become a 
necessity for our population as a whole. The “learning society” requires the 
continuing reeducation of a high proportion of its citizens as additional 
knowledge is discovered and new and better ways of doing things become 
necessary. In this context special educational programs for mature adults take 
on increasing importance and require concentrated attention and expert 
analysis. 

College and university educators making serious efforts to develop non- 
traditional approaches to educational programs for adults can profit greatly 
from Roy Troutt’s brief but comprehensive statement on special degree 
programs of this type. In the late 1950s, long before this subject was receiving 
national attention. University of Oklahoma officials were analyzing the 
special needs of adu?'. students. In 1961 they launched the Bachelor of 
Liberal Studies Degree program as “a new frontier in adult education.” In the 
decade during which this program has been offered they have experienced the 
problems which are normal to new, different programs, have met the 
challenges which have risen, and developed a truly outstanding program of 
tliis type. Other institutions have studied and copied their program as the 
need for such degree programs has been more widely recognized throughout 
the United States. As other institutions recognize these needs and expand 
their degree programs to meet them, the materials presented In this special 
report can be extremely valuable in providing guidelines for development and 
warnings regarding potential difficulties. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that this tested program is available for study and can 
serve as one model for other concerned institutions. We are pleased that we 
have the opportunity to make it available for those In American higher 
education who are concerned with nontraditional approaches. 



Fred F. Harcleroad,/Vcs/’rfc«/ 
The American College Testing Program 



Iowa City, Iowa 
September 1971 
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Chapter 1 



NEED FOR SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 



Throughout its history the United States has recognized the importance of 
education. Since the principle of free educational opportunity was established 
in tliis country when the Colonial Legislature of Massachusetts passed the 
Acts of 1642 and 1647, the American public has continued to believe in and 
to support our educational system. 

It Is widely accepted that an educated citizenry is essential to the proper 
functioning of a democratic society. The founders of our nation regarded 
education as the key to liberty— the safe£uard of freedom, equality, justice, 
and self-government. It was their belief that extensive educational oppor- 
tunities would help provide intelligent and responsible citizen participation in 
government. The ideals of American democracy would be realized through 
education of the masses. Along with Thomas Jefferson they believed that “if 
a nation expects to be free and ignorant, H expects that which never was and 
never will be.” 

There are several reasons why an educated citizenry is of even more 
importance today. Highly technological society demands more and more 
highly educated producers and consumers. As a result there is increased 
dependence upon education as a major economic force. Reports from the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census indicate that education is a major factor in the 
economic status of an individual. In fact, the average annual income in 1970 
of college graduates was an Increase of more than 53% over the average 
Income of high school graduates.* 



Newsand World Report, August 16, 1971, p. 85. 
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SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS 



In addition, a complex society requires citizens with widened breadth of 
knowledge, understanding, wisdom, and concern. Education has become a 
social status and employment opportunity. One American educator, James B. 
Conant, early suggested education as a partial remedy for reducing social 
stratification.^ 

Likewise, a rapidly changing society increases the importance of education. It 
becomes obvious that increased and improved educational opportunities for 
all 'itizens will be mandatory in the years ahead. 

While most Americans would agree that education is important-even 
crucial-most of them would define “education” in a narrow way. The 
concept of education most Americans hold is that of a formalized activity 
engaged in during the first 18 to 25 years of life. One is said to have 
“completed” his education when he receives his college diploma. Even the 
terms “school-age population” and “college-age population” are misleading 
and exclusive. The implication is that older students are atypical and 
probably do not belong in school. 

Traditionally, American colleges have discriminated against adult students 
whose work or family responsibilities prevent them from returning to the 
campus for regularly scheduled classes. For such people a college education is 
very difficult, if not impossible, to attain. The present system of higher 
education is oriented to the “college-age” population. As a result, human 
potential is going to waste, and society suffers. 

A partial answer to the needs of adult learning is the expansion of extension 
courses, evening programs, and correspondence courses. Unfortunately, in 
many institutions these programs have been relegated to second-class status 
and their usefulness has been further limited because of their replication of 
the traditional on-campus experience.® 

On the other hand, many institutions have developed comprehensive 
programs in continuing education consisting of credit and noncredit courses, 
seminars, short courses, workshops, and conferences on a variety of topics. It 
is estimated that between twenty-five and thirty million adults are actively 



*James B. Conant, Shaping Educational Policy (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1964). 

^Report On Hitter Education, Report of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Task Force (Washington; U.S. Government Printing Office, 1971), pp. 
68-69. 
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involved in continuing education programs although fewer than one-fourth 
are in college and university programs. Other sponsoring institutions include 
churches, community organizations, business and industry, public schools, 
private schools, gc vernment agencies, and the armed forces.^ The large 
number of adult participants clearly indicates a wide-spread interest and need 
for continuing educational programs. Many of these adults would un- 
doubtedly enroll in degree programs if they were offered in a format suitable 
to the needs of the part-time adult student. 

When Robert Finch was Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare (HEW), 
he suggested the formation of a Task Force to study the problems facing the 
nation’s system of higher education in the 1970s. In its report, the HEW Task 
Force identified literally millions who can benefit from new approaches to an 
education: 

1. Young people who choose not to go to college or who choose to leave in 
the middle of their college program, but who want some contact with 
higher education. 

2. Women who choose both family and education. 

3. Those needing professional training for new careers. 

4. Workers already involved with jobs and families. 

5. Urban ghetto residents lacking the finances or self-confidence to go to a 
campus. 

6. Those who find the conventional college education unsatisfying or 
unsuited to their needs.® 



Several prestigious national commissions have recommended revolutionary 
actions by colleges and universities to make college degrees more available to 
adults by developing a methodology and curriculum suitable to their needs. 



‘^Russell J. KIcis and Donald G. Butcher, “Roles and Interrelationships of Continuing 
Education Institutions,” in Nathan G. Shaw (Ed.) Ad'yJnistration of Continuing 
Education (Washington: National Association for Public School Adult Education, 1969), 
pp. 46-47. 

^Report on Higher Education, op. cit., p. 69. 
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They have emphasized that adult citizens should no longer be deprived of 
educational opportunities which are increasingly available to younger people. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching created a 
Commission on Higher Education in 1 967 to study and make recommenda- 
tions regarding the vital issues in higher education. Although the final report 
of the Commission will not be issued until 1972, a special report and 
recommendations concerning the general flow of students into and through 
the formal structure of higher education was published in January 1971. 
Major themes of the report include: 

Opportunities for higher education and tlie degrees it affords should be available to 
persons throughout their lifetimes and not just immediately after high school. . . . More 
educational, and thus career, opportimitics should be available to all those who wish to 
study part-time or return to study later in life, particularly women and older persons. 

Society would gain if work and study were mixed throughout a lifetime, thus reducing 
the sense of sharply compartmentalized roles of isolated students i'. workers and of 
youth I’, isolated age. The sense of isolation would be reduced if more students were also 
workers and if more workers could also be students; if the ages mixed on the job and in 
the classroom in a more normally structured type of community; if all the members of 
the community valued both study and work and had a better chance to understand the 
flow of life from youth to age. Society would be more integrated across the lines that 
now separate students and workers, youth and age.® 

To make educational opportunities more appropriate to lifetime interests, 
the Commission suggests more chances for adults to reenter formal higher 
education and more stress on lifelong learning. The Commission further 
opposes the sharp distinction among full-time students, part-time students, 
and adult students. Perhaps one of the most significant recommendations is 
“that alternative avenues by which students can earn degrees or complete a 
major portion of their work for a degree be expanded to increase accessibility 
of higher education for those to whom it is now unavailable because of work 
schedules, geographic location, or responsibilities in the house.”’ This 
recommendation is fully satisfied by the special degree programs for adults 
now available at several major universities. 

In September 1967, the American Academy of Arts and Sciences established 
the Assembly on University Goals and Governance to explore, develop, and 



®Carncgic Commission on Higher Education, Less Time, More Options (Hightstown, 
N.J.: McGraw-Hill, 1971), pp. 1-2. 

’ibid., p. 20. 
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help implement alternative approaches for resolving certain principal issues 
affecting higher education. A report of the Assembly contains 85 theses 
relating to the goals and internal organization of universities and colleges. One 
thesis states: 

The decision to postpone higher education, whether taken by an adolescent ora young 
adult, ought not to be regarded as irrevocable. ... A greater number of institutions- 
including many of the more distinguished— ought to concern themselves with providing 
higher educational opportunity for adults and not simply of the old “continuing 
education** variety. With such a major commitment, new kinds of students may be 
expected. Some will come largely for vocational or professional reasons; . . . Finding a 
new career . . . may be the most compelling reason that others will have. Still others will 
come for the kind of general education that was unavailable to them when they were 
young, or that they chose not to pursue at that time, having little sense of its value.^ 

Many colleges and universities have provided evening classes and other 
continuing education programs, but few have made major efforts to develop 
academic programs especially for adults, nor have they attempted to seek and 
provide for interested adult students. Institutions should reexamine their 
position and their policies in this regard. 

A group of distinguished citizens developed a statement of “Imperatives for 
Action” in adult and continuing education for presentation at the Galaxy 
Conference on Adult Education held in Washington, D.C., in December 1969. 
The following statement was included: 

The American people desperately need an adequate system of lifelong learning to enable 
us to remedy past deficiencies and to direct the forces of change toward humane ends. 
This lack cannot be fiUed merely by improving conventional schooling designed to 
prepare young people for the future, important as that may be. It must be filled by 
meeting continuous challenge with continuous response. Lifelong learning must be made 
an all pervasive influence through which those who are responsible for today*s critical 
decisions and choices-the adults of our nation-control the present and create the future 
we want.^ 

This is a call for national recognition of the concept of lifelong learning and 
for adjustments wherever necessary in our educational programs to imple- 
ment this concept. 



^ The Assembly on University Goals and Governance (Cambridge, Mass.: The American 
Academy of Airts and Sciences, 1971), pp* 12-13. 

^“Imperatives for Action,** TheN* UEA. Spectator (December 1969-January 1970), p. 5. 
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The HEW Task Force report, previously cited, asserts that colleges and 
universities are not fully serving the educational needs of all people and 
suggests the need for many alternate paths to an education. The report states: 

Despite the growth in the proportion of the population going to college, traditional 
artificial limits persist as to when in a person’s life he may be a college student, and as to 
what type of person meets the established requirements. . . . Arbitrary restrictions and a 
lack of imaginative programs limit the opportunities for those of beyond the normal 
college age and of those for whom attendance at a conventional campus is impractical.* * 

The Task Force recognized a need for new approaches to higher education 
with new patterns of going to college and suggested that basic changes must 
occur in higher education in order for many Americans to find college a 
useful learning experience. 

The consideration of one additional problem in higher education is pertinent 
to the topic of special degree programs. While more than 40% of college-age 
youth now enroll in college, a surprisingly large number will voluntarily 
withdraw before completing a degree. More than one million young people 
enter college each year; yet fewer than half will complete 2 years of college, 
and approximately one-third will complete a 4-year program.* * 

Students leave college prior to graduation for a variety of reasons-some 
personal, some related to academic ability, and many related to dissatis- 
faction with college. Whatever their reasons for dropping out, many of these 
students will later realize the need for further education and will wish to 
return, providing an appropriate program in an appropriate format is made 
available to them. Many such students are good prospects for special degree 
programs. 

In summary, the importance of education is readily apparent. This 
importance is no less applicable to adults having job or family responsibilities 
than to college students who are recent high school graduates. While more 
than eight million students are attending colleges and universities, over 
twenty-five million adults have demonstrated their interest in education by 
participating in various continuing education programs. 

We must first break down the popular concept that formal education should 
take place in the first 18 to 25 years of one’s life and replace it with the 



Report on Hi^er Education, op. cit., p. viii. 



* * Ibid., p. 1 
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concept of lifelong learning. Moreover, our colleges and universities must take 
the necessary steps to make educational programs more available to adult 
students. The special degree program for adults is one means of meeting this 
responsibility. 



Chapter 2 



DEVELOPMENT OF SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 



Although relatively new, degree programs designed especially for adult 
students may soon become one of the most important developments in higher 
education. There are indications of growing interest in special degree 
programs from many universities as well as from the general public. Educators 
anticipate that the number of institutions offering these programs and the 
number of adult students participating in them will increase significantly 
within the next few years. 

The furst special degree program started at Brooklyn College in 1954. From 
1959 to 1970, programs began at a number of institutions including Syracuse 
University, the University of Oklahoma, Queens College, Goddard College, 
Johns Hopkins University, San Francisco Theological Seminary, New York 
University, Boston University, the University of South Florida, Roosevelt 
University, Brigham Young University, and the State University of New York 
at Brockport. Hanning is underway at several other institutions to offer new 
adult degree programs in the near future. One indication of growing interest 
among universities is the fact that within the last 12 months requests for 
information about the Oklahoma special degree program came from more 
than a hundred institutions. 

Several conferences, providing opportunities fcx sharing experiences and 
ideas, have promoted the development of degree programs. The Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, which assisted the estabUshment of 
programs at several institutions, held a conference in Chicago in January 
1960. The representatives discussed the Brooklyn degree program and 
considered possibUities for developing additional degree programs for adults. 
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Other conferences soon followed. In the summer of 1961, a 1-week 
conference was conducted at the University of Oklahoma. Representatives 
from 10 colleges and universities heard reports from faculty members 
involved in the adult degre^ program at the University and also observed the 
seminars which were in session. In November 1962, a meeting was held at the 
Office of Education in Washington, D.C., to discuss educational programs of 
interest to the Air Force and the Department of Defense and also to consider 
the involvement of additional institutions in developing special degree 
programs. 

A 2-day conference was sponsored jointly by the Department of Defense and 
the Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults in March 1963 at 
Maxwell Air Force Base. Approximately 20 institutions were represented. 
And in January 1970, a national conference was held at the University of 
South Florida cosponsored by the Center for Continuing Education and the 
College of Liberal Arts of the University and the State University System of 
Florida. Approximately 85 representatives from more than 40 colleges and 
universities attended this conference. 

Althou^ there are differences among all existing degree programs, there are 
also many common elements. All differ from traditional degree programs in 
objectives, content, and methodology. 

A. A. Liveright has differentiated the various degree programs by categorizing 
them according to four variables: (1) the amouht of credit which must be 
earned through regular on-campus classes; (2) the total residence require- 
ments; (3) the extent to which special methods and media are utilized; and 
the extent to which the credit-hour system is replaced by other means of 
measuring and reporting progress. Those variables determine the flexibility of 
the degree programs. Applying these variables, the individual programs can be 
broken down into six categories. 

The first category includes degree programs requiring a set number of credit 
hours earned through attendance at regular classes. The large majority of 
baccalaureate programs in the United States are found here. 

In the second category are liberal education programs developed for adults 
with special goals and content, part-time and evening classes, but with the 
regular number of credit hours required in classes. This category includes the 
New York University Associate in Arts and the Johns Hopkins Master of 
Liberal Arts. 
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The third category includes degree programs with flexibUity concerning 
when, where, and how the prescribed program may be taken and the specified 
number of credit hours accumulated. There may be some variation in the 
amount of residence time required. Included here are the evening college and 
extension programs, honors progiams, cooperative work-study programs, 
correspondence study, and educational TV programs. 

liveright’s fourth category includes programs which make definite provisions 
for granting credit for experience— by proficiency examinations and through 
off-campus programs such as independent study and educational media. The 
degree is stUi based on the accumulation of a set number of credit hours. 
Special degree programs in this category are those at Brooklyn College and 
Queens College. 

In the fifth category are the few programs in which the objectives, cuniculum 
content, and methodolog}' have been changed to meet the needs and interests 
of adults. Included here are the programs at Oklahoma, Goddard College, 
Syracuse, South Florida, Brigham Young, San Francisco Theological 
Seminary, and SUNY at Brockport. 

In the sixth category are the external degree programs where the degree is 
granted entirely on the basis of examinations. These programs are presently at 
the University of London and the University of South Africa. The 
Commission of Education in New York State has proposed the establishment 
of such a degree and is moving toward its implementation.^ ^ 

Among the special degree programs, three distinct categories emerge. First are 
those in which the degree, the requirements, and the credit hours remain the 
same although a variety of methods is allowed for satisfying degree 
requirements. The second category includes programs in which the objectives 
and content are modified to consider the needs and interests of adults, but 
the methods and the credit-hour requirements remain the same as the regular 
undergraduate degree. The third group includes degree programs which are 
completely innovative, differing from traditional programs in objectives, 
methodology, and curriculum. Most recently designed special degree 
programs are in the latter category. 



^^A. A. Liveright, “Spedal Degree Programs: Liberal Education for Adults,” 
Educational Record, 45 O^all 1964), pp. 420-23. 
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Most of the special degree programs are designed to provide a broad liberal 
education rather than developing vocational or professional competence. 
These programs primarily aim toward self-enrichment and the development of 
intelligent, understanding, imaginative, creative, and critical thinking 
individuals. The liberal education is intended to complement specialized or 
professional competencies, thereby enabling specialists and professionals to 
become more effective and more perceptive social and intellectual beings. 



According to J. E. Burkett, both liberal education and professional or 
^ecialized education are essential since they seek to serve the individual as a 
unified, integrated person, and either is ignored at the expense of the other. 
He further states that “liberal education perfomis three functions imperative 
in a changing world. It assists the individual in understanding and solving 
personal problems; it is essential to the preservation and enhancement of the 
free society; it assists in the integration of isolated bodies of factual 
information into some sense of unity and thus facilitates decision making and 
problem solving related to the other two functions.”* ^ 



Philip Mosely believes that a liberal education is central to our concept of a 
healthy, self-directing society and also that its role will become stronger and 
more indispensable in coming decades. He gives three reasons for his views. 
First is the assumption that the Western world is on the verge of becoming 
the first generally affluent society mankind has known and therefore, people 
will spend less time in producing goods and services and more time in 
educating themselves to manage the affairs of society and in exercising 
powers of imagination and foresight. Second, as larger numbers of people 
participate in cultural, social, and political activities, they will have to spend 
more time in preparing themselves to do so. Finally, because of the increased 
life-span and the decreased period of intensive labor, people will need to find 
chaUenging and satisfying uses for the time liberated. To make these 
possibilities realities, people must participate in continuing liberal self- 
education throu^out much of their lives.* ^ 



*^J. E. Burkett (Ed.), Bachelor of Liberal StucBes: Development of a Curriculum at the 
University of Oklahoma (Brookline, Mass.: Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, 196.S), pp. 2-3. 

*^Philip E. Mosely, “The Universities and Public Policy-Challenges and Limits,” in 
Stephen D. Kertesz (Ed.) The Task of Universities in a Changing World (Notre Dame: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 1971), p. 36. 
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In addition to the objective of providing liberal education, most of the 
programs have other common objectives, such as the following: 

1. They attempt to instill a desire for learning and to provide skills of 
independent study so that students may continue self-enrichment study 
beyond the degree. 

2. The curriculum is interdisciplinary, emphasizing broad knowledge and 
understanding of basic concepts and the interrelationship of knowledge 
rather than the accumulation of factual information. 

3. They attempt to develop skills and habits of study and research in a 
particular discipline or problem area. 

4. They are designed to meet the special needs and interests of adults. 

5. They permit adults to pursue a degree program in a manner and under 
circumstances convenient to them. 

6. They provide opportunities for student evaluation, program evaluation, 
and educational research. 

Guided independent study is a major element in most special degree 
programs. Typically the independent study program is planned by a faculty 
member in conference with the student, and the two continue to work 
together throughout the period of independent study in a given area or on a 
given topic. The importance placed on independent study is appropriate. 
Experience and research indicate that many adult students are willing and 
able to assume large responsibility for their learning through guided 
independent study. With reasonable guidance and proper materials, adults 
easily leam through various techniques and procedures. 

Independent study is a convenient means of learning since it permits the 
student to pursue his studies at a time and place of his choosing. It also 
permits flexibility in his rate of progress, allowing him to proceed at his own 
pace according to his ability, initiative, self-discipline, desire, and time 
available for study. 

As a method of learning, independent study can be as effective as any other 
method. One recent study which involved the reanalysis of data from 91 



comparative studies of college teaching techniques, including independent 
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Study, concluded that there is no measurable difference among methods of 
college instruction ^en evaluated by student performance on final 
examination.*® 

Another major aspect of most special degree programs is the seminars. They 
are usually interdisciplinary, organizing knowledge around topics, themes, or 
problems. They complement the independent study, aimed primarily at 
achieving breadth of learning, by focusing in depth on specific topics. 

The importance of student counseling is obvious. Adults need assistance in 
selecting and developing a program of study suitable to their needs. They 
require continued guidance and assistance as they proceed through their 
programs of study. In providing proper counseling services relating to the 
academic program as well as administrative procedures, it is essential that 
cumulative records of student progress be maintained. Such records are 
essential for proper counseling of students as well as for assisting faculty 
members in making accurate evaluation of student progress. 

A basic assumption of most special adult degree programs is that there are 
many ways of learning other than through formal education. Therefore, most 
programs make some provision for transfer of prior credit earned and for 
credit for life experience. If such prior learning can be measured through 
tests, interviews, or demonstrated competence, credit is usually granted either 
through granting appropriate credit hours, by waiving certain requirements, 
or by permitting students to accelerate completion of interdisciplinary 
studies. 

Another feature relating to methodology and common to most special 
programs is a change in residence requirements for the degree. The traditional 
requirements are waived or greatly modified, thus permitting participation by 
many who would otherwise be excluded because of work or personal 
responsibilities. This has been an important factor in extending degiee 
opportunities to additional people. 

Special degree programs make use of a wide variety of learning techniques 
and methods, including: independent study, seminars, TV instruction, 
on-campus courses, extension and evening courses, correspondence study, 
advanced standing, proficiency examinations, radio, programmed instruction. 



*®Robert Dubin and Thonus C. Taveggia, The Teaching-Learning Paradox (Eugene, 
Ore.: Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration, 1968), p. 35. 
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audio and video tapes, video cassettes, laboratory demonstrations, museums, 
field trips, and various cultural activities. 

The success of any academic program depends on the quality, interest, and 
commitment of its faculty. It is therefore essential that the faculty be 
involved to the maximum degree in the planning and development of special 
degree programs. Of course, administrative approval, encouragement, and 
support are also required. 

Ideally, members of the general faculty should be involved full time, 
part time, or on an overload basis as independent study directors, tutors, 
counselors, teachers, and seminar directors. Involvement of regular faculty, 
rather than special faculty appointed only for the special degree program, will 
help insure the maintenance of academic standards and will keep open the 
channels of communications throughout the academic community. 

Faculty for the special program should be organized in an academic unit so 
that the general faculty retains ultimate control of the curriculum, 
instm.ction, and evaluation. The administrative location of the academic unit 
is basically a matter of convenience. It could logically be placed with the 
academic unity having responability for adult student programming, if such 
exists. If not, the new program could be located within an existing academic 
unit such as the College of Arts and Sciences or a new academic unit could be 
established, such as a College of Continuing Education or a CoUege of Liberal 
Studies. 

New degree programs require the approval of state and regional accrediting 
associations. This is particularly important for special degree programs, not 
only as a means of attracting students, but also to maintain the reputation of 
academic respectability and general acceptance of the degree. 

Adequate financial resources must be made available to support the new 
program, at least in the early years. There is a generally accepted belief that 
adult programs should be self-supporting through tuition fees. Even so, some 
time will elapse before the enrollment in the new program is large enough to 
produce sufflcient income to provide adequate program financing. 

It will be necessary to adjust the system of academic record-keeping to 
accommodate variations in new degree programs. Students may eiuoU at 
irregular times and for indeterminate periods. Progress may be measured in 
units of area credits, rather than semester-hour credits. The grading system 
may be changed for adult degree students. Credit for experience, independent 
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Study, and seminars may necessitate some adaptations. All these possible 
changes indicate the need for registrars to devise new systems and different 
procedures for the special degree programs. 

Various institutional policies should be reexamined in terms of their 
appropriateness for adult students. Policies relating to automobiles and 
parking, special fees, refunds, athletic tickets, student ID cards, health 
examinations, reporting to parents, and others originally designed for 
on-campus undergraduates may be inappropriate for the adult clientele. 

Techniques must be developed for the proper evaluation of student learning 
through a wide variety of experiences. Because evaluation of the degree 
program is of vital importance, provision should be made for the continual, 
comprehensive, cooperative evaluation of all aspects of the program. And 
where feasible, provision should be made for various types of educational 
research. 

Those who may be planning or developing new degree programs, particularly 
in liberal education, should heed the following statement by Richard Millard: 

Flexibility, adaptability, experimentation, and imagination within the framework of the 
goals of liberal education are the essential ingredients of its further development. This 
may mean that many of the current mechanisms of liberal education will have to be 
modified. There is nothing sacred about the magic number of 120 hours or 32 courses or 
whatever the favorite number may be for completion of the bachelor of arts degree. 
What is important is the level of accomplishment. There is nothing sacred about credit 
hours or course systems. What is important is level of insight There is nothing sacred 
about residence requirements and particular calendars. What is important is accumulative 
effect of education^ endeavor.*® 



*®Richard M. Millard, “Ensuring the Future of the Lil>eral Arts,” Educational Record, 
45 (Fall 1964), p. 376. 
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THE OKLAHOMA SPECIAL DEGREE PROGRAMS 



The Bachelor of Liberal Studies 



History 

The Bachelor of Liberal Studies Degree program, one of several baccalaureate 
degree programs offered by the University of Oklahoma, was launched in 
1961 as “A New Frontier in Adult Education.” The BLS is now a 
well-established curriculum in higher adult education. In 1957-58 a seminar 
consisting of 30 representatives of the faculty and the administrative officers 
of the University conducted a year-long study of programs for adult 
education. The seminar, financed in part by a grant from the Center for the 
Study of Liberal Education for Adults, adopted a number of important 
recommendations relating to programs of adult education. One recommenda- 
tion of the faculty seminar called for the development of a special degree 
program in Liberal Studies for adult part-time students. 



In the fall of 1958, a faculty committee was appointed to develop a proposal 
for implementation of that recommendation. This committee worked for 
more than 2 years. The final report of this degree committee recommended 
the ectablishment of the Bachelor of Liberal Studies Degree to be offered in a 
new academic unit, the College of Continuing Education. 

In the fall of 1960, the report of the degree committee was approved by the 
Extension Council, the Council on Instruction, and the University Regents. It 
was then recommended to arid approved by the State Regents for Higher 
Education. 
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Early in 1961 the president of the University, with the advice of the 
Executive Committee of the newly created College, constituted the faculty of 
the new academic unit. The Carnegie Corporation of New York awarded a 
grant to the College of Continuing Education for implementation of the new 
degree program. In March of 1961, the first candidates were enrolled in the 
program of studies leading to the Bachelor of Liberal Studies Degree. 



Objectives 

The program of studies leading to the Bachelor of Liberal Studies Degree is 
designed to provide the adult with— 

1. Knowledge of the humanities, natural sciences, and social sciences in 
sufficient depth and breadth to enable him to understand the relation 
between the broad areas of knowledge, understand investigative methods 
used within each field, and to read, interpret, and evaluate the works of 
scholars within each field. 

2. A better understanding of his own personality, problems, and potential. 

3. A better understanding of other individuals and groups; knowledge of his 
own and of other contemporary cultures. 

4. A historical view of man’s development: social, intellectual, scientific, 
artistic, and religious. 

5. Better understanding of the probable direction and effect of political, 
economic, and technological change. 

6. Understanding of some of the great literary, scientific, and artistic works. 

No student can reach the ultimate degree of attainment implied ip such a 
statement of objectives; however, he is expected to achieve a level of 
attainment in each commensurate with the awarding of a baccalaureate 
degree. 

Curriculum 

The curriculum of the BLS Program is developed around the theme “Man in 
the Twentieth Century,” utilizing the “central learnings-central problems” 
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1 approach. This approach views modern man as confronted with numerous 

^ major problems in a complex society. The central learnings of the liberal arts 

1 curriculum are directed toward the solution of the central problems. 

! 






I 

1 The Humanities area includes the study of philosophy, cultural history, 

literature, and the fine arts. The Social Sciences area includes the disciplines 
of anthropology, sociology, psychology, political science, economics, history, 
and human geography. The Natural Sciences area includes chemistry, physics, 
astronomy, biology, botany, zoology, geology, and physical geography. 






The function of liberal education is the integration of knowledge rather than 
its fragmentation; therefore, the BLS curriculum consists of three broad areas 
of study— Humanities, Social Sciences, and Natural Sciences. The Inter- Area, 
which follows, emphasizes the interrelationship of all knowledge by inte- 
grating the three areas of study. 
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The scope of the curriculum is partially defined by the adoption of a list of 
basic books in ercharea. It is recognized that such a list should never become 
rigid and that provision must be made for continuous review and revision by 
the faculty. Consequently, faculty committees have been established in each 
of the four areas of study. These committees are responsible for a periodic 
review of the book lists, evaluating their effectiveness in meeting the 
objectives of the BLS, and making recommendations for revisions as needed. 
The committees regularly solicit suggestions and recommendations from the 
total College faculty. 




The present book lists include approximately 130 titles. The College book 
depository maintains several hundred copies of each title. These books are 
sent to the students as they are assigned by the faculty advisors. Students are 
provided free use of the books for study. Following their use, the books are 
returned by students or, if they wish, they may purchase the books for their 
personal library. 
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The basic books include much of the “central learnings” of the BLS 
curriculum; however, student study is not limited to these books. Supple- 
mentary books and materials are recommended by advisers. Students are also 
advised that they should approach the study of the books with the goals of 
the program in mind. This means some books should be carefully studied and 
some need only a cursory examination. Others may be read only in part for 
the section applicable to the program objectives. 
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The basic books and the emphasis upon reading do not necessarily restrict 
students to a single approach to learning. Through the bimonthly BLS 
Newsletter and other communications, students are advised of various 
learning opportunities available to them. Credit and noncredit courses offered 
through evening colleges and correspondence study departments, short 
courses, conferences, workshops, educational TV and radio, museums, 
exhibits, laboratories, libraries, and journals and periodicals may be utilized in 
achieving the goals of the BLS curriculum. 



Methodology 

The BLS Program combines guided independent study and intensive 
residential seminars of 3 and 4 weeks’ duration. The independent study is 
planned and guided by a professor from the University faculty. An 
interdisciplinary team of two and three professors, assisted by resource 
professors as needed, directs the seminars. 

Applicants for the BLS Program must first be admitted to the University of 
Oklahoma before admission to the College of Liberal Studies. This requires a 
high school diploma or an equivalency certificate. 

Following admission, placement tests are administered to students. These 
tests may be scheduled by individual appointment in the College office, or 
they may be completed in the applicant’s hometown under the supervision of 
a testing service approved by the College. The BLS placement tests are not to 
be interpreted as admission tests. The results of the tests are extremely 
important, however, since the student’s performance is helpful in the 
assessment of prior learning and in advisement throughout the program. 

After admission and following placement tests, the BLS student completes 
orientation, advisement, and area enrollment. Orientation and advisement 
conferences are scheduled on the University campus several times each year 
for the enrollment of new students and for counseling and advising students 
already enrolled in the program. Students living a great distance from the 
campus are provided alternate procedures for accomplishing orientation, 
advisement, and enrollment. 

The BLS student enrolls in one of the three areas of study rather than in 
separate subjects or courses. This permits more flexibility in planning an 
individualized program of study for each student, taking into consideration 
his prior learning and present interests. For their initial enrollment, many 
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students select the area for which they demonstrate their highest level of 
learning on the placement tests. Others select the area of their greatest 
interest. The student has the option of determining the sequence for 
completion of the three areas of study. 

Independent study in the BLS Program is designed to integrate learning in 
relationship to the broad objectives of the program. It is not intended that 
students will receive a mere sampling of knowledge from all academic fields, 
nor is it expected that they will become equally competent in all disciplines. 
Students are encouraged to achieve higher levels of competence in those 
subjects of greatest interest. 

Enrollment in area independent study is for an indeterminate period. A 
student may complete area study in a few months if his prior learning, ability, 
and time available for study will permit him to do so. He may, however, take 
a few years to complete an area if such a pace is best suited to his situation. 
So long as a student demonstrates that he is making regular progress, even 
though it might be slight, he remains in good standing. If circumstances 
should make it impossible for a student to pursue his studies for an extended 
period, he may request a transfer from active to inactive status for the period 
of time required. When his situation changes and he is ready to resume his 
studies, he may become active again without the payment of additional 
tuition fees. 

Upon enrollment in area independent study, a student is assigned a faculty 
adviser for that area. The BLS adviser is of vital importance to the program of 
independent study. He evaluates the student’s background, experience, and 
prior learning and designs an individualized program of study necessary to 
complete requirements of the area. The adviser communicates regularly with 
the student to assist his independent study. 

When the student and his adviser believe that he has attained sufficient 
knowledge in the area of study, the student is eligible to write the Area 
Comprehensive Examination. The examination consists of two parts, an 
objective test containing multiple choice and matching items, and an essay 
test in which the student writes for approximately 30 minutes on each of 
four questions. 

At no time should the adviser suggest to the student that he direct his study 
toward the objective of passing the examination. The aim is a liberally 
educated adult, not merely one who can pass tests. 



\ 
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Three grades are possible for the student taking the area comprehensive: 
“pass,” “pass with deficiency,” and “restudy-retest.” If the test result falls 
within the “pass with deficiency” range, the student is required to complete 
such additional assignments as his adviser may require. If the test result falls 
within the “restudy-retest” category, the student must redesign his program; 
do a substantial amount of additional work; and, at the appropriate time, 
attempt an alternate form of the examination. 

A student establishes eligibility to attend an area seminar by completing the 
corresponding independent study including the comprehensive examination, 
or by completing a substantial portion of the independent study and having 
permission of his adviser. These criteria provide some assurance that all 
members of the group will have broad knowledge permitting them to 
participate at an acceptable level of performance in the seminar. 

While independent study in the BLS is aimed primarily at achieving breadth, 
the seminars focus in depth on themes or problems. Seminars are designed to 
foster interrelatedness of learning by organizing knowledge around central 
topics. They aim to provide opportunity for the student- 

1. To examine ideas and knowledge gained through independent study as 
they relate to the seminar theme. 

2. To acquire, organize, and synthesize into meaningful relationships new 
knowledge, data, and ideas relating to the specific theme of the seminar 
and to prepare logical analysis of the problem with the objective of 
reaching provisional conclusions. 

3. To test his own knowledge, ideas, and convictions through formal and 
informal discussion with members of the faculty teaching team and with 
other seminar students. 

4. To improve his skill in oral and written presentations of ideas. 

5. To develop objectivity in problem analysis when challenged by a variety of 
viewpoints and through examination of differing viewpoints, including his 
own. 

The key to the success of BLS seminars is the quality of the faculty and its 
planning and preparation. A teaching team of two profe^ors, each repre- 
senting a different academic discipline, is appointed for each area seminar. 
Both members of the team are present during all sessions of the seminar to 
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Stimulate and encourage student participation. They are also available for 
individual counseling of students at times when the seminar is not in session. 
The faculty team may also schedule additional faculty members as resource 
speakers or as consultants. 

The Inter-Area independent study and seminar differ from the first three 
areas. Inter-Area studies include readings which deal with relationships of 
several disciplines or which consider topics from the viewpoint of several 
areas. The integration of subject matter is promoted through such readings. 
The student prepares a critique of each of 11 required books for evaluation 
by his adviser. 

The Inter-Area seminar is 4 weeks in length and is directed by a teaching team 
of three professors, one from each of the three areas. The seminar theme is 
usually somewhat broader in scope than themes of area seminars and requires 
application of subject matter from all three areas, the Humanities, Social 
Sciences, and Natural Sciences. 

A degree requirement, usually completed during Inter-Area study, is the 
preparation of a study in depth. This special study may consist of a paper on 
a specialized subject, or it may consist of creative work in literature, science, 
or the arts. The student is assigned a faculty adviser with special competence 
in the subject selected for the special study to give guidance and assistance in 
its preparation. 

Faculty 

The effectiveness of any academic program depends upon the quality of the 
faculty. The College of Liberal Studies has been very fortunate in this respect. 
The BLS was conceived and developed by distinguished professors who were 
interested in creating new ways of learning and in extending such learning 
opportunities to many individuals and groups previously denied. The success 
of the BLS results from the continuing interest, concern, and dedication of 
these professors. 

A 10-member Executive Committee elected by the faculty of the College of 
Liberal Studies serves as a policymaking body giving constant direction to the 
liberal studies degree programs. This Committee meets regularly for, a 
minimum of 2 hours each week and frequently schedules meetings for longer 
periods. There is probably no faculty committee which devotes more time to 
its assignment . than this one. The development of a special adult degree 
program and the , establishment of a new college to offer the degree were, in a 
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sense, the result of the faculty’s concern for the adult student body. This 
concern continues to be made manifest through the guidance and direction 
given by the Executive Committee. 

The faculty of the College of Liberal Studies consists of carefully selected 
members of the general faculty of the University. Faculty members of the 
College are appointed by the Dean of the College upon the recommendation 
of the Executive Committee and with agreement of the professor and his 
chairman or dean. All faculty members hold academic appointments in 
departments throughout the University. 

The College faculty presently numbers more than one hundred members. By 
rank, the faculty is composed of approximately 50% professors (about 
one-fourth of which are distinguished professors), 25% associate professors, 
and 25% assistant professors. 

Practically all faculty members hold the terminal degree. This is now a 
requirement for new appointments which was approved by the faculty upon 
the recommendation of the Executive Committee. Other criteria are also 
considered by the Executive Committee in selecting new faculty members. 
Their academic interests should extend beyond their own discipline, and they 
should be willing to work in interdepartmental and interdisciplinary 
programs. They should be in sympathy with the program, its objectives, 
methods, and procedures. Professors who are innovative regarding educational 
developments are usually good prospects. Finally, professors appointed to the 
College faculty must be willing to work on an overtime basis. 

The faculty meets several times a year to act on recommendations from the 
Executive Committee and on matters of faculty concern. The Annual Report 
of the Dean is presented in a spring faculty meeting. Also at that meeting 
candidates for degrees are approved, and two members of the Executive 
Committee are elected. The continued interest and participation of the 
College faculty has resulted in the high academic quality of the BLS and the 
high achievements of BLS students and graduates. 



Student Characteristics 

The BLS began in March 1961 with 75 students. Enrollment increased 
steadily during the first 8 years and has remained constant during the past 2 
years. The present enrollment is approximately 1,400, including students 
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from all SO states and several other countries. To date, the Bachelor of 
Liberal Studies Degree has been conferred upon 249 candidates. 

BLS students include military personnel, civil service employees, management 
and supervisory personnel from business and industry, and representatives 
from more than 100 occupational titles. The majority of students will fall 
within the age range of 25-55. There are a few students under 21 and over 70 
years of age. The youngest BLS graduate was 25 while the oldest person to 
receive a BLS Degree was 83. Following is an Age-Distribution Table for all 
who have enrolled in the BLS Program: 



Under 21 


5 


21-30 


324 


31-40 


947 


41-50 


918 


51-60 


366 


61-70 


52 


Over 70 


3 



The flexibility of the BLS Program permits students to progress at their own 
pace according to their ability, initiative, desire, and time available for study. 
Since the BLS is the equivalence of a traditional 4-year degree program, a 
normal rate of progress in the BLS is the completion of one area, including 
independent study and seminar, each year. The average time of completion of 
the total program was 47.6 months for the first 249 graduates. A number of 
graduates completed the program in 2 years or less while several required 6 to 
7 years for completion. 

The BLS Program is suitable for students with a considerable range of 
academic ability because of the flexibility it affords. Regardless of the level of 
ability or the amount of prior learning, success in the BLS Program requires 
certain characteristics in students. Since much emphasis is placed upon 
directed reading, the successful BLS student must be a very good reader and 
one who enjoys serious reading on a continuing basis.' Maturity, initiative, 
self-discipline, and high motivation are essential. The successful BLS student 
is a self-starter with a sincere motivation to learn and who works at his 
program of studies seriously and continuously. 

Not all students who enroll in the BLS are successful. Throughout the past 10 
years, almost 39% of the total number of students who enrolled have 
withdrawn. This percentage, while undesirable, still compares favorably with 

29 
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the dropout rate in our colleges and universities of 47%.* ’ The number of 
students withdrawing from the BLS Program does indicate that the program 
is not for everyone. It is a demanding, rigorous, academic program requiring a 
great deal of effort, initiative, and time for those who are to succeed. It is 
interesting to note that follow-up studies indicate that the large majority of 
those withdrawing actually fail to become involved in the initial stages of 
their program. In fact, almost 91% of the students withdrawing do not 
complete their first area of study. 

The high-quality performance of BLS graduates is evident. On the Graduate 
Record Examination Area Tests, many BLS seniors scored significantly higher 
than the national reference group of college seniors in traditional bacca- 
laureate degree programs. Specifically, 78% are above the mean of the 
national reference group; 77% are above the average of all seniors in Social 
Sciences; 70% are above the average of all seniors in Humanities; and 79% ate 
above the average of all seniors in Natural Sciences. 

Follow-up studies indicate the BLS graduates have achieved considerable 
success in career development and in graduate study at various universities. 
Two BLS graduates have received the PhD, one in philosophy and one in 
English; five graduates are pursuing doctoral programs. Sixteen graduates have 
received master’s degrees, and 42 have master’s programs in progress. One has 
received a law degree, and another is working toward a law degree. 

^valuation 

Continuous, comprehensive, and cooperative evaluation is essential for 
program improvement and is a major element in the BLS Program. Provisions 
were made for constant evaluation of all aspects of the program and for 
involving faculty and students in the evaluation procedures. The results of the 
evaluation procedures are directed toward the goal of providing improved 
educational opportunities and experiences for students. 

Evaluation in education includes at least two major aspects: evaluation of 
student attainment in the academic program and evaluation of the program 
itself. In evaluating student progress, the College relies upon various 
techniques including faculty-made area comprehensive examinations, 
nationally standardized examinations, assessment by the area independent 
study advisers and the seminar directors, evaluation of the study in depth and 



* ^Camegie Commission on Higher Education, op. cit., p. 9. 
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by a longitudinal study of student performance through the use of 
accumulative records. Considerable reliance is placed upon evaluation by the 
faculty. A student works on a one-to-one basis with the adviser in each of the 
areas, thereby affording the professors a better acquaintance with the student 
and the opportunity of observing his performance over a long period of time. 
The seminars afford the opportunity for seminar directors to observe 
carefully the students in a situation resembling a long oral examination. They 
also evaluate papers prepared by the students in each of the seminars. 



Faculty advisers, seminar directors, BLS students, graduates, and citizens of 
the state and nation are involved in the evaluation of the total of the BLS 
Program. The Executive Committee of the faculty provides continuous 
direction. Advisers and seminar directors regularly provide suggestions and 
ciiticisms by completing special evaluation forms and through discussion at 
conferences and meetings. Students are asked to complete seminar and 
program evaluation forms during their attendance at each seminar. Follow-up 
studies elicit advice and suggestions for program improvement from RT-** 
graduates. A number of prominent citizens have recently become associated 
with the College of Liberal Studies througli their appointment by the 
University President to serve as members of the Visiting Committee of the 
College. The Visiting Committee provides a point of view outside the 
University in conducting a critical review of the College’s goals, functions, 
procedures, and effectiveness. 



In addition to the techniques described, suggestions and comments from 
students and faculty are received on a daily basis. Regular weekly meetings of 
the Executive Committee provide opportunity for full consideration of all 
recommendations received. The ultimate goal of all the evaluative procedures 
is to provide constant and continual improvement of the BLS Program. 



Financial Considerations 



Tuition fees for the entire BLS Program total $2,150. These fees are payable 
at different times as the student progresses through the program as follows: 



Admission Fee (testing, orientation and advisement) $ 50 

Area Independent Study (three to be taken) $250 

Area Seminar (three to be taken) $250 

Inter-Area Independent Study $250 

Inter-Area Seminar $350 
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If the BLS Program is compared with a traditional baccalaureate degree 
program requiring 124 semester hours, the BLS tuition fees would amount to 
$17.34 per semester hour equivalency. Tuition fees for independent study 
include the free use of all basic books assigned by the adviser. 






The admission fee must accompany the student’s application for admission. 
The seminar enrollment fee is due and payable at the time the student 
registers on the first day of the seminar. The fees for independent study are 
due at the time of enrollment and may be paid in full at that time or, if the 
1 student prefers, he may use the deferred payment plan requiring $50 at the 

1 time of enrollment and installments of $50 each in 30, 60, 90, and 120 days. 






Several federal, state, and local agencies of govermnent provide tuition 
assistance for selected personnel. Likewise, a number of major business 
corporations provide tuition assistance to their employees enrolled in the BLS 
Program. All three branches of the Armed Services provide tuition assistance 
for qualified personnel. In addition, the BLS is approved for Verterans 
Administration benefits. > 






The Master of Liberal Studies 


L . . ■ ■ 




The academic program leading to the Master of Liberal Studies Degree is the 
result of more than 4 years of faculty planning. It was first offered in early 
1968 and now has an enrollment of approximately 100 students. MLS 
, Degrees have been conferred upon 23 candidates. The MLS Program 
combines directed reading vdth short-term intensive seminars. A total of 7 
weeks in residence at three different periods constitutes the residence 
requirement. 
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Objectives 
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The Master of Liberal Studies is designed for the student who has earned a 
bachelor’s degree, usually in a specialized or professional field, and who 
desires broad liberal learning rather than further specialization at the graduate 
level. Many individuals with specialized education and professional experience 
desire and need a broader educational background. Many “specialists” who 
have achieved positions of leadership within their job of profession are 
handicapped in the performance of their professional, social, and civic 
responsibilities. They lack that broad liberal learning essential to decision 
making, professional and civic leadership, and personal growth. Such 
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individuals should find the MLS challenging to their intellectual interests and 

valuable for professional advancement. 

The MLS Program is designed to provide the adult with— 

1. A high level of competence in the art of liberal inquiry in one of the three 
broad areas-Humanities, Social Sciences, or Natural Sciences. 

2. Ability to pursue in depth major problems or themes with interrelation- 
ships among the several fields of liberal study. 

3. An appropriate level of competence in the evaluation of information, 
ideas, opinions, and value systems. 

4. An improved capacity for creative thinking. 

5. Greater capacity for self-directed study. 

6. An improved ability in the oral and written communication of ideas not 
only in his own field but also with individuals in fields other than his own. 



The MLS Program 

The MLS Program is a degree program of the Graduate College offered 
through the College of Liberal Studies. Enrollment in the MLS Program 
therefore requires prior admission to the Graduate College of the University. 
Prerequisites for admission to the Graduate College include a baccalaureate 
degree from an accredited institution with a grade point average of 3.0 on a 
4.0 scale. Admission on probation is sometimes granted when the grade point 
average is under 3.0 but above 2.5. 

The first formal step toward the MLS Degree is the Introductory Seminar of 
1 week. Upon enrollment in the MLS and prior to the Introductory Seminar, 
the student is provided a list of required Inter-Area core readings. The 
Introductory Seminar is an intensive program including- 

1. Orientation to Graduate Study and to levels of performance appropriate to 
graduate study. 

2. Orientation lectures covering the three fields of concentration offered in 
MLS. 
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3. Assignment of the student to professors for directed reading in the field of 
concentration. 

4. A seminar theme based on the Inter-Area core reading assignment. 

5. Administration of the Aptitude Test and Area Tests of the Graduate 
Record Examination. The purpose of these tests is to assist the director of 
the Introductory Seminar in making an assessment of the student’s 
breadth of study as a background for study in the field elected for his 
concentration. 

Students scoring 500 on at least two of the three area tests will be considered 
to have sufficient breadth of study. Students not demonstrating sufficient 
breadth of study will be required to add *'■ the readings in the field of 
concentration such additional work as may be recommended by the Director 
of the Introductory Seminar. 

During the Introductory Seminar, each MLS student will elect concentration 
in one of the three areas-Humanities, Social Sciences, or Natural Sciences. 

The student is assigned a committee of three professors who will plan an 
individualized program of study. This committee will work with the student 
throughout the following year in directing his readings. The committee is also 
responsible for evaluating the student’s completion of the required readings. 

Following the completion of the reading assignment, and any additional 
assignment for breadth of undergraduate study as indicated by the GRE 
Tests, the student is eligible to participate in the next step toward the degree, 
the 3-week Colloquium. The Colloquium is directed by an interdisciplinary 
team of two professors. In addition to pursuing a major seminar theme or 
problem, students are provided the opportunity of identifying a thesis topic 
and developing a prospectus for the MLS thesis. A committee is also formed 
at this time to direct the advanced study and thesis preparation. 

The student spends approximately 1 year engaged in further study and 
research preparatory to writing the thesis. He works closely with the 
chairman of his committee in the preparation of the thesis. When a reading ^ 
copy of the MLS thesis is completed and approved by the committee, the 
student is eligible for the next phase of the program. 

The Advanced Seminar of 3 weeks is open to those MLS students who 
have approved reading copies of their theses. Each student also prepares 
a 2, OOO-to-3, 000-word abstract of his thesis for distribution to other 
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participants prior to the seminar. The Advanced Seminar is directed by an 
interdisciplinary teaching team of two professors. The purpose of the seminar 
is to explore in depth an appropriate seminar problem or theme and to 
provide the opportunity for each student to present or defend his master’s 
thesis before the seminar group. Seminar students will schedule meetings with 
their committees at which time the final oral examination will be conducted. 
After making any corrections in the reading copy indicated by his committee, 
the student will submit his thesis in final form. This completes requirements 
for the MLS Degree. 

Tuition fees for the MLS Program total $1,200 as follows: 



Admission $ SO 

Introductory Seminar $150 

Directed Reading $ 250 

Colloquium $250 

Advanced Directed Study $250 

Advanced Seminar $250 



In addition to the basic tuition costs listed, the student will incur the cost of 
books and other expenses associated with the preparation of the MLS thesis. 

The admission fee accompanies the application for admission. Tuition fees for 
the Introductory Seminar, Colloquium, and Advanced Seminar are paid when 
the student registers on the opening day. Fees for Directed Reading and 
Advanced Directed Study may be paid in full at the time of those 
enrollments, or the student may elect to use the deferred payment plan, 
paying $50 at the time of enrollment with subsequent payments of $50 due 
in 30, 60, 90, and 120 days. 

Several governmental agencies, industrial corporations, and other employers 
have provided tuition assistance as a part of the career development plan for 
their personnel. The MLS is also approved for VA benefits. 

The BLS and MLS degree programs, offered by the University of Oklahoma, 
have made and are making higher education accessible for those to whom it 
was once unavailable. In offering special degree programs at both the 
undergraduate and the graduate levels, the University is responding to the 
vital needs of a broad spectrum of society-lhe most urgent of which is 
lifelong learning. 



Chapter 4 



THE YEARS AHEAD 



Prospects for Future Development 



If events of the past year are an indication of things to come, then the years 
immediately ahead should see a number of innovative developments in higher 
adult education. These, in turn, should have a significant influence upon the 
future direction of higher education in general. 



Several important events took place during 1970-71- 

1 . Two new special degree programs for adults were inaugurated at Brigham 
Young University and the State University of New York at Brockport. The 
Eachelor of Independent Studies program at Brigham Young combines 
guided independent study and seminars. The Curriculum is divided 
into four areas: Man and Society, Man and Beauty, Man and the Universe, 
and Man and the Meaning of Life. An Inter-Area project follows 
completion of the four areas. 

The Brockport Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies utilizes a number of 
methods, including guided independent study, on-campus courses. Univer- 
sity of the Air television courses, and correspondence courses. The 
curriculum is divided into the Humanities, Natural Sciences, Social 
Sciences, and an Integrating Area. 

2. In September 1970, the Commissioner of Education in New York State 
proposed the establishment of an external degree program for people 
unable to attend regular college classes. The degree would be awarded on 
the basis of a series of state te^ts following experience and independent 
study in a particular field. 
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The Ford Foundation and the Carnegie Corporation have made grants to 
the New York State Department of Education, the State University of 
New York, and the Policy Institute of the Syracuse University Research 
Corporation. These grants are to be used to study the feasibility of an 
external degree program, develop it, and implement it. The first 
examinations to be prepared will be in the area of business administration. 
It is expected that the first degrees will be awarded in 1972. 

3. In January 1971, Britain’s Open University began with approximately 
23,000 adult students enrolled. The Open University utilizes tutoring 
centers throughout the country, tape*recorded lectures, lectures and 
demonstrations on television and radio, correspondence materials, and 
laboratory kits. Each student is required to take 2 weeks of full<time 
instruction each summer in classroom and laboratory facilities at schools 
located throughout the country. 

4. The College Entrance Examination Board (CEEB) and the Educational 
Testing Service established a national Commission on Nontraditional 
Study, funded by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The 
Commission is to review opportunities for college-level education outside 
of school, including the awarding of external degrees. The Commission of 
21 members, headquartered at CEEB offices in New York, will beheaded 
by Samuel B. Gould, chancellor emeritus of the State University of New 
York. 

5. Early this year, reports were issued by three national commissions on 
higher education. The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, The 
Assembly on University Goals and Governance, and the Task Force of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare have, in their reports 
cited earlier, advocated a process of lifelong learning and strongly 
recommended that opportunities for higher education and degrees be 
made available to adults. 

6. Numerous colleges and universities have expressed interest in special 
degree programs. Two institutions with established programs-Syracuse 
University and the University of Oklahoma— received an unusually large 
number of inquiries and requests for information from other institutions. 
Moreover, there are indications that a number of institutions are at various 
stages of planning for new degree programs for adults. 

In view of these events, it appears likely that educatioiud opportunities for 

adults, including degree programs, will greatly expand in the years ahead. At 
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the present time, most of the programs at the baccalaureate level are in the 
liberal arts. There are, however, a limited number of bachelor’s programs and 
several master’s programs in professional or specialized flelds. This is an area 
for future study and consideration. 



Influences on Higher Education 

Faculty members involved in planning and designing adult degree programs 
must approach their task with a willingness to consider innovative methods of 
teaching and learning. Slight modifications of traditional programs will not 
suffice. Changes in the curriculum are required to make it relevant to the 
interests and needs of adults. New methods must be developed so that the 
program becomes available at a time and in a manner which permits all 
interested adults to participate. Numerous other changes must be made to 
provide the flexibility required for adult students. As the faculty members 
engage in these creative activities, they broaden their own vision through 
study and discussion with representatives from other disciplines. As a result, 
their respective departments and on-campus students benefit. 

Involvement of faculty in the plarming and development of innovative 
programs and participation by professors in the new programs can have a 
significant positive influence on the educational opportunities an institution 
provides. Several examples of such influence at the University of Oklahoma 
can be cited. 

A large number of professors have served as members of interdisciplinary 
teaching teams in more than one hundred BLS seminars conducted during the 
past 10 years. Faculty members find these experiences to be stimulating and 
challenging. The result is a broadening of knowledge and interests for all and 
an opportunity to apply individusJ professors’ disciplines, in a cross- 
disciplinary fashion, to major issues, themes, or concerns. In effect, the 
professors engage in their own liberal education, each one learning from his 
colleagues and also from the adult students. 

Professors serving on the teaching teams utilize various teaching techniques, 
procedures, and media. This influences to a degree the methodology in many 
regular classes. Several professors have at various times contbined two and 
three classes in d*nerent departments, offering them as interrelated integrated 
courses with team teaching in large blocks of time. Usually the professors 
adopt a major theme or a historical period and then relate their respective 
dlsciidines to the theme or period. Such a plan offers great flexibility 
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permitting utilization of various techniques. The block-timing scheduling and 
combining of courses with the team teaching promote the integration of 
learning. 

Several publications have resulted from faculty participation in the adult 
Liberal Studies programs. World Visions and the Image of Man, published by 
Vantage Press in 1965, was written by Professor Carlton Berenda as a result 
of his experience as a member of a three-man teaching team in a BLS 
Inter-Area seminar. The College published two volumes of Faculty Lectures 
in Liberal Studies for the use of adult students, but which have since been 
used by various other groups. Several other papers and articles, prepared by 
the Executive Committee of the College and by individual faculty members, 
have also been published. 

Undoubtedly, the greatest single influence of the special degree programs at 
Oklahoma has been the development and implementation of a new degree in 
Liberal Studies, utilizing the innovative methodology and procedures of the 
adult program, for on-campus undergraduate students. 

For some time there have been indications that many features of the special 
adult degree programs would be appealing to some on-campus students, such 
as the interdisciplinary curriculum, independent study, seminars taught by 
teaching teams, flexibflity in methods and procedures, options avaUable to 
students, more student independence, and increased individual attention. 
There are many on-campus students with sufflcient maturity, motivation, 
initiative, and self-discipline who could benefit from adaptations of the adult 
degree programs. 

In answer to a growing interest and need on the University of Oklahoma 
campus fcr a unique Liberal Studies curriculum, the Executive Committee of 
the College of Liberal Studies prepared a proposal recommending an alternate 
means of attaining the Bachelor of Liberal Studies Degree. While remaining 
similar in scope, purpose, and function to the adult BLS Degree, the alternate 
program of study encompasses methodological changes and residential 
requirements to make the BLS Degree program applicable as well as available 
to resident students on the OU campus. The proposal was approved by the 
College faculty. University Council on Instruction, University President and 
Board of Regents, and the State Regents for Higher Education. The program 
became available to students in 1970-1971 . 

The curriculum of the new program conforms, in general, to the content of 
the adpIuBLS Program. Greater use of library and laboratory facilities. 
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greater availability of correlative readings, and expanded use of campus 
facilities, including regular coursework, add a desirable measure of flexibility 
to the curriculum. 

The methodology of the on*campus BLS is Ihe same as the adult BLS 
Program, with the following exceptions: 

1. Residence requirements-It is expected that the student will ^end the 
equivalence of 1 academic year on each area of study. Students will be 
required, however, to spend a minimum of S months in residence for each 
area of study. Their schedule is arranged in a modular time sequence of 
4-week periods, encompassing a total of 20 weeks. This mode of 
scheduling will enable— but not require— students to attend regular courses 
during either the fall or spring semester. 

2. Instruction-The curriculum will involve an emphasis on independent 
study under the continuous advisement by area faculty advisers. 
Independent study in the on-campus BLS Degree program differs from the 
adult BLS Program tn that there will be (a) a closer relation to the adviser, 
(b) more frequent group advising sessions, (c) increased use of the library 
and other facilities within the University community, and (d) the residence 
requirements. The team teaching of area seminars will occur in the same 
maruier as in the adult BLS Program. 



3. As in the adult BLS Program, each student will be required to complete a 
“special study” some time during his academic program. However, in the 
on-campus program, this requirement may be fulfilled by completing at 
least one of the following alternatives: 

a. The Study in Depth-The student pursues a theme or topk-in-depth, as 
in the adult BLS currkulum. He prepares a scholarly paper, similv to a 
senior thesis, which is based upon research and study in a limited 
subject area. 

b. Planned Program of Study Action-The student completes a planned 
program whkh integrates action-orientation invtdvement with 
appropriate academic work. * 

c. Advanced Degree Preparation-The student completes a minimum of 
flve courses in a department. These courses would be planned around 
the requirements for graduate study. 
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d. Planned Program of Study-The student completes five or more courses 
in a thematic range of study. 

Whichever option the student elects, he must both plan and fulfill this 
requirement in consultation with his faculty adviser. 

After a student has completed his first area of study, he may elect to 
complete one of the remaining two areas of independent study in absentia. 
That is, he may complete one area in a manner consistent with the adult BLS 
Program. This option is open only to the student who can demonstrate that 
his offcampus activity has academic relevance to the particular area of 
independent study. Further, the student must have his faculty adviser’s 
recommendation to this effect. 

An interesting feature of the two BLS Programs is the opportunity they 
provide for placing students with wide age differences and diverse back- 
grounds in the same BLS seminar. Mixing students from the adult program 
and the on-campus program can result in a unique learning experience for 
both groups. It gives young people and those in the later years of life an 
opportunity to cooperate in an intellectual experience, an opportunity to 
share ideas and ideals, and an opportunity to promote mutual understanding 
and respect among people of all age groups. 

The Carnegie Conunission Report stated: 

Higher education is now prejudiced against older students. They should be welcomed 
instead. Too often they are looked upon as inferior. Yet older studentt will help end the 
In loco parentis atmosphere of many campuses, add nuturity to discussions, and make a 
more halanced community out of the coUege.* * 

If this should be a goal of higher education, the special degree programs for 
adults offer a means of helping to achieve it. 

The years ahead offer both challenges and opportunities to higher education- 
challenges to make educational programs more avaflnble to people of all ages 
and in varying situations; opportunities to serve and improve society by 
providing a **second chance” for millions of American adults. 



**CamB|ie Ccwnm l win o on Higtwt E du cs d on, op. dt, p. 19. 
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FOR RELEASE: 
CONTACT: 



IMMEDIATELY (11/19/71) 






'h 



NEWS 



Bob Elliott - Assistant Director, Information Services 



IOWA CITY, IOWA — In response to challanges and opportunities, special 
degree programs are becoming an Increasingly Important segment of higher 
education In the U.S. 

The challenge Is to make educational programs more available to people 
of all ages, and the opportunity Is to serve and Improve society by providing 
a "second chance" for millions of American adults. 

This Is pointed out by Roy Trout t In his new book Special Degree Programs 
for Adults: Exp loring Nontraditlonal Degree Programs In Higher Education . 

Published by The American College Testing Program (ACT), the book Is fourth 
In the new ACT Special Report Series. 

As dean of the College of Liberal Studies at the University of Oklahoma, 
Troutt Is especially qualified to author such a publication. The University 
of Oklahoma launched Its Bachelor of Liberal Studies Degree (BLS) program In 
1961 as a "new frontier In adult education." During the past decade, that 
"frontier" developed Into an outstanding program that has been studied and 
copied by other Institutions as the need for such programs has become more 
widely recognized. 

Under Troutt 's direction, the University of Oklahoma's BLS program— which 
combines guided Independent study with Intensive 3 or 4-week residential 
seminars— presently has an enrollment of approximately 1,400 students from all 
50 states. To date, the BLS degree has been conferred upon 240 candidates at 
the Oklahoma Institution. 



-more 




S ERIC 

' mbmh the AMEMCAN college testing program P. 0. BOX 168. IOWA CITY. IOWA PHONE: 319/351^470 






1st add Troutt book: 




"It is fortunate, Indeed," states ACT President Fred F. Harcleroad In 
the book's preface, "that this tested program Is available for study and 
can serve as one model for other concerned Institutions. 

"College and university educators making serious efforts to develop 
nontraditlonal approaches to educational programs for adults can profit 
greatly from Roy Troutt' s brief but comprehensive statement on special 
degree programs of this type." 

Major sections In Troutt' s book deal with (1) the need for special 
degree programs, (2) development of such programs, (3) the U of Oklahoma' 
two major special programs, and (4) prospects for future development. 

The now book Is available at a cost of $2 through ACT Publications, 
P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. 

# # # 



(Complimentary review copy enclosed) 
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APPENDIX A 



STEPS TO THE BLS DEGREE 

L Admission-Piacement-Advisement The student completes application for admission, 
takes placement tests, and receives advisement for the program. The student then 
chooses his initial area of enrollment. 

2. Area Independent Study. For each of the three areas-Humanities, Natural Sciences, 
and Social Sciences-the student pursues a program of independent study which is 
planned and directed by his faculty adviser. For each of the three areas, the student 
completes independent study and the area comprehensive examination. 

3. Area Residential Seminar. The area seminar, directed by an interdisciplinary team of 
two professors, explores in depth a ms^or problem or theme. A student is eligible to 
attend a seminar if ho has completed the corresponding independent study and 
comprehensive examination. He may also establish eligibility by completing a substantial 
portion of his independent study and obtaining his adviser *s approval for seminar 
attendance. 

4. Jnter^Area Independent Study. The student completes the equivalence of an 
additional year of guided independent study utilizing academic materials and knowledge 
encompassing the previous three areas of study. Through required interdisciplinary 
readings, the student demonstrates his ability by composing critiques or reports upon 
broad themes of inquiry. The lnter*Area comprehensive examination ev^uates the 
student’s ability to integrate all three areas of study. 

5. The Study in Depth. The student completes a study in depth which may consist of a 
scholarly paper, or it may consbt of the preparation of creative work in literature, 
science, or the arts. The student works with an adviser in preparing the study and should 
normally begin work after completing three areas of study. The student should show the 
relevancy of the study to LHk^ Studies and should demonstrate proficiency in liberal 
inquiry. 

a. Inter^Arta Residential Seminar. The student completes 4 weeks of intensive 
residential study of a ’’great theme” or ”central problem” involving all three areas of 
study and directed by an interdisciplinary team of three professors. Students attend this 
seminar after completing all required readLtgs and critiques. 

7. Student is recommended for the depee. 
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CURRENT BLS READING LISTS 
Basic Readings in die Humanities 
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PhOotophy 

Btinton, C. Ideas and Men; The Story of Western Thougfit. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 
Prentice>HaII. 

Durant, W. The Story of Philosophy. PL500-PB. New York: Pocketbooks. 

Hocking, W. E. Types of Philosophy. New York: Scribner. 

Hayakawa, S. I. Lat^uage in Thou^t and Action. New York: Harcourt. 

Lin YutangfEd.) Wisdom of China and India. MLGS9. New York: Random House. 
Randall, J. H. The Making of the Modem Mind. (Rev. ed.) Boston: Houghton Mifliin. 
Randall, J. H., A Buchler, J. Readings in Philosophy, New York: Barnes and Noble. 
Rogers, A.K.A Student ’s History of Philosophy. New York: Macmillan Co. 

Hlstoiy 

Bowra, C M. The Gredt Experience. New York: Mentor Books. 

Dudley, D. R. The OvtUsation of Rorrte. New York: Mentor Books. 

Nevins, A. The Gateway to History. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday. Anchor Books. 
Wallbank, T. W., Taylor, A. M, A BaSkey, N. M. CMHxation: Past and Present. (Rev. 
single voinme ed.) Chicago: Scott, Foresman. 

Litentnie 

Cooper, L. Fifteen Greek Plays. New York: Oxford Press. 

Cooper, L. (Ed.) The Greek Genius and Its Influence. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University 
PRss. 

Poerster, N. American Poetry and Prose. Boston: Honditon Mifliin. 

Hadas, M.i4 History of Latin Uterature. New York: Columbia Paperbacks. 

Harrison, G. B. Major Britidt Mfriters. Vols. I and II. New York: Harcourt Brace. 

Mack, M. (G«i. Ed.) MMtid Masterp ie c es. (Rev.) Vols. I and II. New York: W. W. 
Norton. 

MacLebh, A. Poetry and Experience. Baltimore: Penguin Books. 

Matthiessen, P. O. American Renaissarsce. Oxford. 

Osgood, C G. The Voice of England Harper. 

Smith, J. H., A Parks, E. W. The Great Critics. New York: W. W. N&rton. 

ThraO, A Hibbard. A Handbook to Literature. Odyssey. 

WartK^ R., A Anderson, G. K. The Andent Foundations Chha^: Scott, Foresman. 
Pine Arts 

Albright, H. D., and others. Hinciptes of Theatre Art. Boston: Honditon Mifliin. 
Al-Jmlo’, T., A Janaro, R. P. Re s pon s es to Drums New York: Houghton Mifflin. 
Cooper, G. Learning to Listen. A ha ndbook for music. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 
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Janmn, H. W. Hittory of Art. New York : Many N. Abrami. 

McGinn, D. J., A Howerton, G. (Eds.) Ulenture at a Fine Art. Evanston, HI.: Row* 
Peterson. 

MaclUis, J. The En/oymmt of Music. New York: W. W. Norton. 

Wright, E. A. Primer for Playgoers. Englewood CUffs, N J.: Prentice-HaO. 



Basic Readings in the Social Scioices 

General and Cbnclathre Readings 

Bierstedt, R., Meehan, E. J., A Samoeison, P. A. Modem Social Science. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. An introduction to sociology, political science, and economics. 

Price, R. A. (Ed.) New Viewpoints in the Social Sciences. Washh^on, D.C.: National 
Education Association, National Cooncil for the Social Studies. 

Gardner, J. Excellence. New York: Harper and Brothers. 

Ward, B. The Rich National and the Poor Nathnt. New York: W. W. Norton. 

Dean, V. M. The Rich Nations and tke Poor Nations. New American Library of World 
Literature. MT580. New York: Mentor Books. 

Rand McNally. R^onat Atlas. Abrir^ed edition of Goode's WoHdANax. Edited by E. B. 
Espenshade, Jr. Chicago: Author. 

Rand McNally. Historical Atlas of the Wortd. Chicago: Author. 

Anth r opology 

Khidrhohn, C, Mirror for Man. New York: McGraw-Hill. The relation of anthropology to 
mcdefn life. 

Keesfaig, P. M. Qiltural Anth r o p ology: The Science of Custom. New Yotk: Holt, 
Rinehart, and Winston. 

Chflde, V. 0. Mlhat Happened in History. Baltimore: Penguin Books. Pdican A108. A 
brief introduction to archeology. 

Service, E. R. Profiles in Ethnology. New Yotk: Harper and Row. 

Poster, G. M. IhkHtional Qdturet and Hie Impact of Tedinofogkal Change. New York: 
Harper. 

Herakoviu, M. J. The Human Factor in Changing A flica. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

Economics 

Bierstedt, Meehan, A Samudson. Modem Social Science. (See under Oenrial a'jid 
Correlative Readings.) 

HeSbroner, R. (Ed.) The Worldly PhUoac^ert: The tires. Times and tdeasoffhe Great 
Economitts. New Yotk: Simon and Schuster. Essandets P ap erba ck . 

N. Comparttire Eccatomic Systems, New Yotk: Harper. CapHaliini, 
socidism, communism, fascism, cooperation. 

Friedman, M. CtpitaRtm and Pheedom. Chicago; University of Chicago Press. Phoenix * 
Books, Pill. 
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Gaibnith. J. K. Ihe Afjhitni Society. New American Library of World Literalure. 
MT534. New York: Mentor Booki. 

Barlowc, R. Lmd Rnource Ecomm l a: The MiHcel Economy of Runt und Vrhm 
Land Reaource Vte. F-nylewood CWTa, N J.: PrenUce-HalL 

Gery a pti y 

Murphey, R./4n Introduction to Geognphy. Chicago: Rand McNally. 

Dfcken, S. N^ A Pills, P. R. Introducthm to Human Geognphy. New York: Bhusdell. 

Alexander, L. World MlMcat Ntttmt. Chicago: Rand McNally. 

HofTman, L. A. Economic Geognphy. New York: Ronald Ptm. 

Smith, Gay*Harold (Ed.) Comcmtkm of Natund Reaaunet. New York: Jo*m Wiley. 

Dohn, F. E^ Sommers, L M„ A Petteraon, D. R. (Eds.) Ouldde ReaiRrtgt In {Seognphy. 
New York: Crosrell. 

Gomnment 

Bientedt, Meehan, A Samuelson. Modem Sodd Science. (See under General and 
Cortebtrve Readings.) 

Eliot, T. Governing America: The Mitiea of a Ftee People. New York: Dodd, Mead. 

Morgenthan, H. I. Politics Among Nations: The Struggle far Poseer and Peace New 
York: ABted A. Knopf. 

Brogan, D. W. Politict In America. New York: Donbleday. Anchor Books, A 198, 

Bailey, T. A. Diplomatic History of the American People. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crons. 

Greer, S. G amm ing Ihe Metropolis. New York: John Wiley. 

HMory 

WaBbank, T.W,, Taylor, A. M„ A Bailkey, N. M. QrOhation: Pest and Present. Chic^: 
Scott, Foresman. 

Morison, S. E,, A Commager, H. S. The Groseth of the American Repubhe. New York: 
Oxford Unircisily Press. 

Nerins, A. The Gateuny to History. Garden CHy, N.Y.: Donbleday. Anchor Books, 
A3U. 

BeS:, P. H,, A Lafole, L. Modem Europe: A History Since 1500. New York: Holt, 
Rine*iart, and Whmon. 

Riasanos'sky, N. V.A History of Russia. New York: Oxford U n hrer si t y Press. 

Hetrir^ H. A Kslory of Latin America: Prom die Beginning to the HesenL New York: 
Alfred A. Rnopf. 

MfchaeL F. HL, A Taylor, G. W. ne Far East In the Modem Watid New York: HoH, 
Rinehart, and Winston. 

P y sl Tology 

Morgan, C. T. Introduction to Psychology. New York: MoGraw41iB. 

Shertf, M,, A Sherif, C. W. An Outline of Social Ps y ch o logy. New York: Harper. 
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Daniei, R. S. (Ed.) Contemporary Reodingt bi Genenri hfyehohgy. Botlon: Hooihton 
MtflUn. 

MBIer, G. A. Ptydiahgy: The Setence of Mental Ufe. New York: Hatpcr and Row. 

- Inctndes attention to mapir penonalitiet and m o r em cnta in die development of 
ptychotogy. 

Promin, E. The Sane Satiety. New Yoik: Holt, Rtawhwt, and Winston. 

SodMogf 

Bieistedt, McelMn, A Saiiisnssn. Modem Soctat Science. (See ondet Genetal and 
CmrelatiTe Readingi.) 

Betfer, P. L. ImUathn to Sociology: A Humanistic Perspeettve. Gwden C5ty, N.Y.: 
Doobleday. Anchor Books, A346. 

Unicr, M.Am<rfoiat« OMKarNon. New York: Simon and Sdioster. Life and thooght 
in the United States today. 

Momford, L, The Qtyia Hisoory. New York: Hatcoart*Btace. 

MdCee, R.Stirirf DtawganfewfAin Amerfcn. San Francisco; Cland^ 

Ptesthos, R. Man at the Top: A Study in Comtmndty Power. New York: Oxford 
Univetsity Press. 

PMenen, W. The PoPtics of Thjpuiatkm. Garden atjr, N.Y.: Doobleday. Anchor Books, 
A452. 



Bose RcMfints in the Natural Sdenoes 



GCMIlrf 

Asbnor, 1. InteOigtnt Manlt Oadde to Sdence. New York: Basic Books. 

Carson, R. L. The Edge of the Seu. New American Ubrary of World Utentme. New 
York: Meirtor Books, 

Cmson. R. L. The Sar Anmnd Vs. New American Ubrary of World Uteratute. New 
York: Mentor Books. 

DeRfoifT, P, TheMittobe //amrers. New York: Pocket Books. 

Oasnaw,G.A PlmetCtOedEarHi. New York: Vikit« Press. 

Gmoow, Qi The Birth and Deeth of the Sun. New American Libraty of World Utetatarc. 
New York: Memor Books. 

Oasnam,G.Or», Two, Three .. . TtHinity. New York: VBrin* Press, 

Ions, J. H. The VtOmse Around Vs. Cambridge: Cambridge Urdventty Pien. 
Wffiams,G. The Vbus Hunters, New York: Atfred A. Knopf. 

Zinsser, H. Hats. iJce, and Hlttory. Boston: Atfamtk Moodily Press, Astrflmted by 
litde. Brown. 



Bemhmd, H. Bennett, D. A„ A Rice, H. S. Hew Handbook of the Hearens: A Popular 

I nt rod uc t i on to Asbonomy. New York; Mentor hem. 

Moyle, P. Phmtien of Astronomy. New American Ubrmy of World Uteratere. New 
York: Mentor Books. 

TMekR. And There HasU^kt, New York: Mentor Presk 
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Asimov, I. A Short History of Hfology. Atncrtcan Moiewn Science Books. Gsfden Gty, 
NJ.: Natmal Hblory Pren. 

Asimov, I. The Genetk Code. Ne'e Ymk: Sig^ Books. 

Bonner, J» T» Alot p h o gene tit : An 'Jtmy on Deeehpttml. NcivYotk: Alhcneam. 

Dnnn, U C., R Dobdufiiky, T. Her^ty, Root, end Society. New York: Mentor Press. 
Greene, J. C The Death of Adam, New York: Mentor Press. 

Greette,i.C, Dentin end the Modem Worid Firw. New York: Mentor Press. 

Hmley, J. Etahitkm in Action. New Am.'.kan librwy of WorM Litentnre. New York: 
Mmlor Books. 

Rwsh, J. H. TheDewnof Life, New York: SigpeL 



Asimov, t. A Short History of Chemistry. Andnr Science Study Series. Garden CRy, 
N.Y.: Donbleday. 

Cla|ip, U Che mist ry e/ the CotaUnt Bond. Sui Prmcisco : W. H. Freeman. 

Ootfn, H. VHaBred Chendstry. New York: CoBefe Entrance Book Go. 

MV 2MbI r f^M WUP O* H* rTCCnUuK 

Seonders, B. C„ R Gaik, R. E. D. Atoms end Molecseks Simply BxpUned. New Yrrk: 
t>over Pabficatkms. 



Van Riper, J. E. JNScnV/Bysfcnf Btariit New York: McGtaw-HBL 
Oeadogr 

Geice, h. The Foenders of Geology. New York: Dover Pablications. 
GflBspie,CCGenesiiamf GeofoKp. New York: Harper and Row. 

Rapport, S. B„ R Wright, H. The Crtsst of the Bards. New American Librvy of World 
LHeratEre. New York: Mentor Books. 

Spencer, E. W.Ceofcigy.'yi Survey of Berth Science. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 
nijvKn svcimcs 

CheaxmH,H.D.e\ti.^edyof the thydea! World. Boston: Hooghton Mifflbi. 
GmnaWtO. Metier, Barth, and Sky, Englewood CBffs, NJ.: Ptentke^lafl. 

Holton, G„ R Rofler, D. H. D. The Potsndetkmt of Modem thydesd Sdence. Reading, 

, » a wv aaa__a_._ 

MmSSa* AfluDOfHWQKja 

Beiser, G., R Beber, A. fhysies far Everybody. New York: E. P. Dntton. Datton 
Everyman Rs per b a ckr . 

Carleton, R. H. Vltalited thysHx New York: COBege Entrance Book Co. 

Gamow, G. Bktgmphy ofthydes. New York: Harper and Stodiets. Harper Totdibooks. 
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Rc(|iiiicd Readini Lfat for tntcr>Afca Stody 

In addition to the extensive tcadii« com pie le d at the bittiative <if the student, 1 1 books 
■le frquM raiding for the lnter*Aiea period of study. These f ooks are avaflable on the 
nme beds as the basic hooks for each stady. The bo^ ate se acted first of aD for their 
fail er d i sdplinary qualities which relate ideas from all areas of knowledge, and secondly 
for their focus on problem s , areas, or di sci p l i nes essentia] to the HbetaOy educated rdnlt 

AOen, G. W., A Clark, If. H. (Erls,) Uternry Oftkim: l^ape lo Croce. Detroit: Wayne 
State Unhersity Press. This srork is a companion piece and *'Voiame H” of the srork 
edited by Gibert. Both books are rctaues of works ptodoced earlier. 



Appleton, S. United Stafet Foreign PbUcy: An Introduction udth Ctnet. Boston: Little, 
Brown. Thh book presents an Ihiminaling stu^ die American foreign 
polic ym aking p rocess, the insttuments for hnpl e men Ui i g policies, and the problems 
fachig the poli^ forimdatots. The policy proce s s b Bhistrated by case studies taken 
from foreign policy crises and devdopmenb sinoe World War II. 

Berenda, C W. hbrfrf Vhkmt and ffre Image of Man. New York: Vantage Press. Starting 
with Dante’s Dirtne Comedy, md the dbbotbm and witdicraft of the Middle Ages, 
thb book takes the student buck to the Pyt ha gor ea n view at the main root of the 
later sdentifk Rensbaance and die subsequmt scientific concepts of the nineteenth 
cent ur y. The breakdosvn of that viewta tra^ through the twentieth century, uridi its 
attendant proble ms and confbsions. The book culminates in a preBminaty 
binntigation of the creative firnction in man and ib flibite possibifities. 

Boy, J. B. Hie Idea of n opea. New York: Dover PnbKcjtiont. Thb book describes the 
birth and growth of one of die most important basic ideas of our dvilbation: 
p r ogress , or the con cep t that men are advancing in a definite and desirable direction. 



Emerson, R. Prom Empire to Nation: The Etie to Self-Aaertian of Atbm and AfHoen 
Peofda. Boston: Beacon Press. P r ofes so r Emerson presenb an anthoribtive study of 
the tbe of nationaBsm among the peoples of Asb and Africa against a background of 
the spread of Western imp er ia l ci v ilita tion over the ewth. The book gha the reader 
an insight bito the ca usa of European fanperblbm, its impact upon non-European 
peoples, and the role die emer ging nations are now eliybig in die international arena. 



GBbert, A. (Ed.) Utermy CHtkltm: Plato to hryden. Detroit: Wayne Sbte Univettity 
Picn. TM vohime attempb to repr es e. t Luropean dieorfes of poetry from Pbto’s 
dine to the year 1700. It thouM aid the siodmt in a better ondetitanding of the 
Bteray works on w hich the criticism b based, and give him better under itanding of 
ideas of the pat a they relate to persistent human p rob l ems and thema dealt with 
in fiterature. 
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Hall, J. B.Mxf<ra CultumA the Am. New Yotk: McGfaw4)9, 
or 

Hnyfhe, 9.. Art end the Sphit of Men. New York: Haity N. Abrams. TTib book euminei 
art ai a sray of human expression. Hoy^e discusws art as the expresrion of Ihe 
spirit-a creathre kI throogh whidi the artist tndcet manifest what b within Mm. 

Highet, G. Telents md Genhites. New York: Meridian Books. Thb book deals with 
critkbm of Hletahire and the rme arts. It was adopted fhmi a popular series of radio 
lectures. 

Lovdoy, A. G^rOMio/Bdh» New Yotk: Harper and Row. Thb book b a hbtoiy of 
an idea or of a complex of ideas concern i n g Ihe general **schetne of tMngt" ... the 
"constituthre pattern of die unberae.** 

Part i ngton, V. L. Mein Oarentt of Amerfcen Thouifil. VoL I, The Colonkd Mind, 
t620-t800; VoL It, The Romentic Rerobtlfon in Americe, 1800-1860; VoL III, The 
Beghmingt ofOitical RetSsm in Americe, 1860-1920. New York: Harconrt, Brace. 

Phaiipt, D. B. (Ed.) The Choice is Atvmys Ours. New York: R, R. Smith. A sahiable 
synthesis, (h>m the liewpohit of a mystic, of psychological and teHgions bisighb of 
significant writers. 

The student wriB be required to prepare a critical analysb of 1 1 of the books in the above 
requbed rea^ng fist. Guidance bi the preparation of these papers wil be fnmbhed by 
the student’s Imer-Area reading adviser. These papen are to be sent to the Inter-Area 
rending advbet for evaluation. 
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CRE SCORES FOR THE RRST 243 BLS SniDENTS 
COMPLETING THE TESTS 




SocU Scknccs MMnMHies NatanISclmca TotalScoic 

Scan So. of Scon M*. of Scan No. of Scan No. of 

Sihienn Students Students Students 



870 


1 


820 


1 


800 


1 


2360 


1 


810 


1 


800 


1 


790 


1 


2290 


1 


800 


1 


790 


3 


780 


1 


2280 


1 


780 


1 


780 


1 


760 


1 


2230 


2 


760 


2 


770 


1 


730 


5 


2210 


1 


750 


4 


730 


2 


720 


1 


2190 


1 


740 


3 


710 


6 


710 


3 


2180 


1 


730 


2 


700 


5 


700 


1 


2170 


1 


720 


2 


690 


4 


690 


5 


2150 


1 


710 


3 


680 


1 


680 


8 


2130 


1 


700 


4 


670 


7 


670 


9 


2120 


1 


690 


6 


660 


4 


660 


8 


2080 


1 


680 


4 


650 


6 


650 


5 


2070 


1 


670 


1 


640 


9 


640 


14 


2060 


2 


660 


6 


630 


2 


630 


11 


2050 


3 


650 


8 


620 


10 


620 


3 


2030 


2 


640 


7 


610 


12 


610 


6 


2020 


3 


630 


5 


600 


7 


600 


5 


2010 


3 


620 


9 


590 


9 


590 


11 


2000 


1 


610 


7 


580 


3 


580 




1990 


2 


600 


11 


570 


10 


$70 


2 


1970 


1 


590 


15 


560 


8 


560 


18 


1960 


3 


580 


12 


550 


7 


550 


8 


1950 


1 


570 

560 


p 




T 


540 


1 


1940 


3 


9 


530 


7 


530 


10 


1930 


6 


550 


3 


520 


8 


520 


12 


1900 


6 


540 


12 


510 


9 


510 


8 


1890 


4 


530 


4 


500 


15 


500 


10 


1880 


2 


520 


7 


490 


9 


490 


9 


1870 


2 


510 


9 


480 


12 


480 


4 


1860 


4 


500 


10 


470 


8 


470 


8 


1850 


2 


490 


9 


460 


9 


460 


7 


1840 


5 


480 


9 


450 


7 


450 


4 


1830 


5 


470 


3 


440 


5 


440 


6 


1820 


3 


460 


3 


430 


3 


430 


5 


1810 


3 


450 


8 


420 


4 


420 


3 


1800 


2 


440 


4 


410 


5 


410 


6 


1790 3 
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Sodil Sdcnocf 


1 

] 

S 


Mtlarti SdniDES 


TbCd Score 


Store 


No. of 


Score 


No. of 


Scott 


No. of 


Score 


Mr. of 




Smdetin 




Students 




Students 




Students 


430 


10 


400 


3 


400 


3 


1780 


5 


420 


6 


390 


5 


390 


1 


1770 


2 ’ 


410 


2 


380 


2 


380 


2 


1760 


2 


400 


3 


370 


2 


360 


2 


1750 


3 ■ 


390 


2 


360 


1 


330 


1 


1730 


1 


380 


1 


350 


1 






1720 


2 


370 


1 


330 


2 






1710 


5 


340 


1 


300 


1 






1700 


6 


330 


1 


280 


1 






1690 


5 


260 


1 












9 



Noto^-Solid line repreaents the mean of the natfoiul nonn gro u p. 
Dotted line tepteaents the mean of the national norni group for 
majors in that area. Double fine repteaenta the mean of the 243 BLS 
atudents. 

Su m m ary of 243 BLS aenhm tiased on mtional n o r m a for 
graduating aenfcMs: 

191 (78%) are above a v era g e 

188 (77%) are above the a ve ra g e of all seniora far Social Sciencea 
179 (73%) are above the average of aO aeniors majotiiig bi Social 
Sciences 

172 (70%) are above the avenge of rd senion in Hamarrities 

129 (53%) ate above fire average of all aetiiota majotirig in 

Hunmnitiet 

192 (79%) ate above (he a v era g e of all seniors in Natunl Sciences 
116 (47%) ate above the a ve rag e of all seniors majoring in Natural 
Sciences 



1670 


2 


1660 


2 


1650 


2 


1640 


1 


1630 


3 


1620 


3 


1610 


4 


1(00 


4 


1590 


4 


1580 


3 


1570 


7 


1560 


5 


1550 


2 


1540 


3 


1530 


6 


1520 


4 


1510 


3 


1500 


3 


1490 


4 


1480 


2 


1470 


5 



1460 4 

1450- 
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GEOGRAPHICAL nSTRIBUnON OF BLS STUD 6 N 1 S (N • 2^18) 



/ 



AlUbama 


17S 


Alaska 


10 


Attaona 


24 


Arkansas 


IS 


CUifonUa 


90 


GikMado 


33 


Omnccticat 


6 


Ddaaratc 


4 


District of Cotambia 


9 


Fkirida 


35 


Geot|!B 


22 


HawaO 


4 


Idaho 


4 


Iflinals 


ISl 


Indfama 


14 


Iowa 


44 


Kansas 


23 


RCtttSCKy 


S 


LoaWam 


54 


Maine 


5 


Marriand 


33 


Mafladiasetts 


8 


na» _a. « 

MfcntpHi 


30 


Minnesota 


11 


Muiinippi 


7 


not a 

MUIOWl 


158 


Montana 


4 


Nebraska 


6 


nvfSQS 


8 


New Hmnpdiire 


3 


Newleiser 


62 


New Mexico 


28 


New York 


66 


Nordi CatoUna 


13 


NotOi Oakotx 


2 


(Mo 


65 


OklMioma 


687 


Oi^on 


11 



Pmnjrhanfai 146 

RhodcMand 2 

SoMlh Cuolina 9 

Soatfi IMcoU 2 

TeanoKC 16 

Texas 179 

Utah 25 

Vamoat 1 

101 

WasMngSon 24 

West Vkshiia 2 

Wisconsia 9 

9iri III M m 

wyomifig 2 

APOAPPONewYotk 100 

APOAFPOSMPiancisco 39 

Omada 

Alberta 4 

BfitUi CUanMa 3 

—9m ■ - M 

MJniVOINI ^ 

Ofitarto 2 

Soath America 

Atgetitina | 

Coiombia 2 

Sariname 1 

Vttietoela 2 

Gteenland 1 

Guam 1 

Iran 1 

Israel 1 

Jamaica 1 

LebaiRm 1 

Libra 1 

Puerto Rico 3 

Tarker I 
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APPENMXE 

m EXECtnm COMMITIEE AND FACULTY 
OF THE COLLEGE OF UBERAL STUDIES 



EmcmIIvc CkMMiillM 

John Ctaylon Fcam, ftiD, Ouritman, Danid Ron Boyd PraTenor of Philofophy 
lama RnneB Estet, PhD, Anistant Piofeuor of Botany 

Rufto G. Hal, PhD, Piofttiot of PoBtkal Science; Anistant Dean, CbDcfe of Arts and 
Sdenca 

H ci na rd O h et d o n Heston, PhD, Profenor of Chemistty 
Ocfl Ei^ene Lee, MA, Aiwciate Piofenot of Art 

WWam H. MacM, lf„ PhD, Ptofenor of MMosy 

Plaol Rn«ier», PhD, Darid Ron Boyd Profenot of Engliih 

Rohert W. Shahan, PhD, Aaastant Pi ufe swt of Plnkmi|diy; Chahman, Dcpotment of 
— - ■ 
rTWOfOpiTj 

Thoma M. Smith, PhD, Professor of the HWory of Science 

Roy Traatt, EdD, Associate Professor of Edocation; Dean, CoBcfe of Liberal Stadia 

David A. Whitney, MBA, Asdstant Professor of Sociology 

PacaHjr 

Roy Troott, EdD, Dean of the College of Liberal Stadies; Associate Professor of 
EdocitkNi 

lotm Alley, HiD, Associate fpoftsaat of Modem Laftfsafes 

’ Jbn P. Artmar^ PhD, Professor of Modem Lartgaages; Editor, University Publications 
’ Peal A. Batefield, PhD, Associate Professor of Speech 
' Robert John Baaer, PhD, Assistant Pirofiasor of English 
Carlton Berenda, PhD, Pro fe ssor of P hB osophy 
Arfhar Fred Bemhatt, PhD, Professor of Mafliematia 

Frank Joseph Bettalan, PhD, Professor of Library Science; Director, Sdiool of Library 
Science 

PmI Alhert Brinker, PhD, P r o f e s sor of Economics 
Cdfai Mae Bryant, MMas, Professor of Masic 

Jen Elvin Borkett, EdD. Assistant Vice President for Continaity Edacation 

DoapM Thomn Calhoan, PhD, Assistant Professor of HMory 

CnI Bntholomesv Cass, PhD, Pr ofes sor of Dtmu 

Ansd Peasiee ChaDenner, MS, Professor Emeritas of Electrical Enginecting 

Lelia Dosvning Chance, PhD, Assistant Professor of Information and Compater Science 

Donald Raymond Chadless, PhD, Professor of Finance 

John Cohn, PhD, Associate Pro f essor of Physks 

Jama Alfred Omstanthr, PhD, David Ron Boyd Pro f essor of Mnketing and Transpor- 
tation 

Sanh Rose Ridtanb Grim, MS, Professor of Home Economics 
Kenneth E. CTook, PhD, David Ron Boyd Professor Emeritas of Chemistry 
Thomn D. Cartis, PhD, Associate Professor of Economfes 
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Gai deStmUiuld, PhD, David Rom Bojrd fnKtatot of Mode 

Gordon Donglas Drantmond, PhD, Aaditant P io fen of of Hiitory 

John Paul Doncan, PhD, DavM Rom Bojrd Plo fcM or of Political SdetHV 

WBhini Pnidciin Ekfc, EdD, Ptof m oi of Phjrsical Education and of Education; 

Chairman, Department of PHijrakat Education 
Victor A. Ekon^ PhD, McCobnd Pro fe wor of Enplidi; Qiairman, Department of 

aa-a. 

bf^pnll 

lama RuMeB Este*. PhD, Aaditant ProToaor of Botanjr 
Bcthr D. Evana, PhD, AaHitaHt Pt of e t a u t of Enj^iah 

John Cbjrton Peam, PhD, David Rob Bojrd Plo feu ot of P hi loaop hj r; Rfatglhha Cbflese 
rroicnof cn riiwotupity cn Kci^pon ski binnics 
Norman Popel, PhD, Profemr of Chemhtrjr 

Roliert A. Pord, PhD, Pt ofei a or of Plnmce; Chairman, Department of Pinance 
AtieB M. ORuon, PhD, Pto f e a wr of Hiitorjr; Chairman, Department of HMorjr 
Rafin Gcotpe HaO, PhD, Pio fcM or of PoBtkal Science; Aadstant Dean, CoBepe of Arts 
andSdencci 

Arnold Glenn Henderson, MS, Aarociate Pto f e a aor of Ar chHc ct n ie 
Bernard Obetdon Heston, PhD, Profesaor of Chemistry 
lama Edward Hihdon, PM>, Professor of Economics 

l%vCVIiro EmwIOT HlORIf ^TOvCSSOi OI SrOeSHNO^jT 

Wffiam Horost, PhD, Professor of Ph il osophy 
Harry E. Hoy, PhD, P io f easot of Googlaphy 
George Canett Huffmin, PhD, Pro fes sor of Geology 
lack L KendaB, PhD, Pro fess or of English 
Rohert Wayne Ketna, PhD, Assodalc Pr ofes sor of Human Ecology 
DasM Bu rl tft g am e RHts, PhD, David Ross Boyd Pro f e s sor of Geology and of the History 
ofSdenoe 

Aleaanda lohn Rondonassb, PhD, David Rob Boyd Pro f essor of Econo m i cs 

lohn Haden Lancasta, Aasor^te tio fes sor of MictoMolafty 

Ceefl Lee, MA, Aarociate ftofesror of Art 

WlBam Bmton Lemmon, PhD, P rof e s sor of P sych ol o gy 

CSene Levy, PhD, P t of essor of Mathematics; Chairman, Dep a rtment of Mathematics 
WBIiam Edmund Livezey, PhD, Regents P to fes sor of History; Dean Emeritus of the 
CoBege of Arts and Scienca 
WlUam Henry MaeW, Ir,, PhD, Pto fes sor of History 

Geoffeey MarshaB, PliD, Associate P tofes sor of En^di; Director of the Honors Progr a m 
lama B. Mejra, PhD, Assistant Profes sor of Education 
David Htoty Miler, fliD, Assistant Pro f e s sor of History 
Carl A, Moore, PhD, Pro f essor of Ifettolcum and CeotogiCBl Etigineering 
FtanUin Claire Mortis, BS, Ardi. E,, Reg. Ertg'., P rofes sor Emeritus of Engineeri t^ 
GrapMa 

lohn Randol|di Mortis, lr„ PhD, Associate Profes sor of Psj r choiqgy; Dean, Uni vers i t y 
College 

Stanley CamD Nedy, PhD, Associate Pro f essor of Ch emistr y 

riiflip lerome Nolan, PhD, Pro f essor of Classics; Ch ain nan, De partm e n t of Classics 

Sam Oftineteky, BA, Pr ofes sor of Art; Director, Museum of Art 
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Ralph Eugene Olson, PhD, Professor of Geography 
Donald Leroy Patten, MA, Special Instructor in Mathematics 

Robert Franklin Petry, PhD, Assistant Professor of Physics; Chairman, Department of 
Physics 

Mary Clare Petty, EdD, Professor of Education 

Marion Carl Phillips, PhD, Professor of Marketing; Director, Graduate Programs in 
Business Administration 

Jim Eanes Reese, PhD, David Ross Boyd Professor of Economics 
Frank Allen Rinehart, MS, Assistant Professor of Botany 
Paul Gillan Risser, PhD, Assistant Professor of Botany and Microbiology 
Jack Loyd Robinson, PhD, Assistant Professor of Economics 
Paul Geoige Ruggiers, PhD, David Ross Boyd Professor of English 
Donald Edmund Secrest, PhD, Assistant Professor of Political Science 
John Teague Self, PhD, Regents Professor of Zoology; Curator of Parasites, Stovall 
Museum 

Robert Wayne Shahan, PhD, Assistant Professor of Philosophy; Chairman, Department 
of Philosophy 

Robert E. Shalhope, PhD, Assistant Professor of History 
Thomas Malcolm Smith, PhD, Professor of the History of Science 
William Harold Smith, MFA, Professor Emeritus of Art 
Jonathan Warner Spurgeon, PhD, Associate Professor of History 
Edward C. Stoever, PhD, Professor of Geology 
Charles Campbell Suggs, MFA, Professor of Drama 

Kenneth Lapham Taylor, PhD, Assistant Professor of the History of Science 
Maurice D. Temerlin, PhD, Professor of Psychology 
Gary L. Thompson, PhD, Assistant Professor of Geography 
Melvin Beaunorus Tolson, PhD, Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
Dorothy Adine Truex, PhD, Associate Professor of Education; Research Director for the 
University Community 

Ernest Lorenz Trumble, PhD, Associate Professor of Music 
Alan R. Velie, PhD, Assistant Professor of English 
Gene Bert Walker, PhD, Associate Professor of Electrical Engineering 
Jerome Charles Weber, PhD, Associate Professor of Physical Education and of 
Education; Assistant Dean, University College 
Richard Sutton Wells, PhD, Associate Professor of Political Science 
Joseph Walter Whitecotton, PhD, Assistant Professor of Anthropology; Chairman, 
Department of Anthropology 
David A. Whitney, MBA, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Thomas Winfield Wiggins, PhD, Associate Professor of Education 
Donald Austin Woolf, PhD, Associate Professor of Management 
James Joseph Yoch, Jr., PhD, Associate Professor of English 
Jack Elwood Young, PhD, Assistant Professor of Zoology 
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EXTERNAL AND SPECIAL DEGREES 

This list of external and special degrees (as of October 1, 1971) was prepared by the 
National University Extension Association, Robert J. Pitchell, Executive Director, One 
Dupont Circle, Suite 360, Washington, D.C. 20036. These degrees are all offered through 
and by extension and continuing education divisions. The National University Extension 
Association is in the process of refining this list to distinguish between “external” 
degrees which have major independent study components and “specialized” degrees 
which arc largely directed to special clientele in special ways but through regular 
on-campus programs. Included in the “specialized” degree listing are 20 institutions 
participating in the University Without Walls Programs. The Association is maintaining 
an up-to-date listing of all “external” and “specialized” degree programs since new 
programs arc being organized almost daily and it is difficult to keep up with them. 

(Institutions listed first, then name of degree) 



American International College 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bachelor of Arts for Adults 

Boston College 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Boston University 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Master in Liberal Studies 

Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 

Doctoral Program for School 
Principals (EdD) 

Bachelor of Independent Studies 

Brooklyn College 

City University of New York 

Brooklyn, New York 

Baccalaureate Degree Program for 
Adults (regular degrees) 

University of California 
Los Angeles, California 

Master of Engineering (executive 
engineering program) 



Case Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 

BS in Early Childhood Development- 
pending final approval 
BS in Health Care Administration- 
pending final approval 

Chico State College 
Chico, California 

External Degree Program in 
consortium with Lassen and 
Shasta Community Colleges 

College for Human Services 
New York, New York 
Associate Degrees 

University of the Commonwealth 
Ma.ssachu setts Board of Education 
Boston, Massachusetts 

External Degree (open fall 1972) 

University of Delaware 
Newark, Delaware 

Master of Applied Sciences 

University of Detroit 
Detroit, Michigan 
Bachelor of Arts 
Master of Urban Studies 
Master of Public Administration 
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Empire State College 
Saratoga Springs, New York 

External Degree for State Univer- 
sity of New York System 

Federal City College 
Washington, D.C. 

BS in Community Planning and 
Development 

BS in Community Education 
Master of Adult Education 

Florida Atlantic University 
Boca Raton, Florida 
American Society for Association 
Executives O‘oint program) 

Master of Business Administration 

Goddard College 
Plainfield, Vermont 

Adult Degree Program (Bachelor 
of Arts) 

Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
AB in Extension Studies 

Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Master of Liberal Arts 
BS in Arts and Sciences 
BS in Business 
BS in Education 

BS in Engineering (civil, electrical, 
industrial, mechanical) 

Master of Education 
MS in Applied Physics 
MS in Management Science 
MS in Numerical Science 
MS in Physics 
MS in Space Technology 
CAS in Education 
CAS in Liberal Arts 

University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 

Master of Business Administration 



University of Maine 
Portland, Maine 

Bachelor of Liberal Stu dies- 
pending final approval 

University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
BA in General Studies 

University of Nebraska 
Omaha, Nebraska 

Bachelor of General Studies 

New York Institute of Technology 
Old Westbury, New York 
Associate in Applied Science 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Technology 
Master of Business Administration 

New York University 
New York, New York 
Associate in Arts 
Associate in Applied Science 
(business) 

Associate in Applied Science 
(public service) 

State University of New York 
Brockport, New York 
BA in Liberal Studies 

University of Northern Colorado 
Greeley, Colorado 

Subprofessional Degree 
Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 
Specialist Degree 
Master of Arts 
Master of Science 
Six-Year Certificate (PhD without 
dissertation) 
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University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 

Master of Arts in Public Administration 
Master of Arts and Economics 
Master of Liberal Studies 
Master in Urban Economics and Urban 
Administration 

Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 

MS in Extension Education 
Master of Engineering 

Queens College 
School of General Studies 
Flushing, New York 

Adult Continuing Education Program 
(regular degrees) 

Rochester Institute of Technology 
Rochester, New York 

Associate in Applied Science 
Associate in Business 
Associate in Graphic Arts 
Associate in Management 
Associate in Health Institutional 
Management 

Associate in Industrial Technology 
Associate in Photography 
BS in Applied Science 
BS in Business 
BS in Graphic Arts 
BS in Industrial Management 
BS in Photography 
Graduate Program in Applied and 
Mathematical Statistics 

Roosevelt University 
Chicago, Illinois 

Bachelor of General Studies 
Bachelor of General Studies 
(alternate) 

San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Francisco, California 

Doctor of Scientific Theology 

University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Master of Business Administration- 
ETV 



University of South Florida 
Tampa, Florida 

Bachelor of Independent Studies 

University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 
Master of Liberal Arts 

Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Master of Liberal Arts 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Arts 

University of Southern Mississippi 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 

Associate of Science in Nursing 
Associate of Science in Police Science 

Syracuse University 
Continuing Education College 
Syracuse, New York 
Associate in Arts 

Bachelor of Arts in Liberal Studies 

University of Tennessee 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Associate of Arts in Nursing 

Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 
BS in Urban Affairs 
Bachelor of Technology in Computer 
Applications 

Bachelor of Technology in Computer 
Electronics 

Bachelor of Technology in Electrical 
Power 

Bachelor of Technology in Mechanical 
Design 

Bachelor of Technology in 
Structural Design 

Bachelor of Technology in Thermo- 
Mech Energy 

Bachelor of Science in Systems and 
Data Processing 
BS in Industrial Management 
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Westbrook College 
Portland, Maine 

Two Plus You, Associate Degrees 
for Women 

University Without Walls, BA 
after 2 additional years of study 


University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Professional Development Degree 
in Engineering 



UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS PROGRAMS 
(Union of Experimental Colleges and Universities) 



Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 


New College at Sarasota 
Sarasota, Florida 


Bard College 

Annandale-on-Hudson, New York 


New York University 
New York, New York 


Chicago State University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Northeastern Illinois State University 
Chicago, Illinois 


Friends World College 
Westbury, New York 


Roger Williams College 
Bristol, Rhode Island 


Goddard College 
Plainfield, Vermont 


Shaw University 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Howard University 
Washington, D.C. 


Skidmore College 
Saratoga Springs, New York 


Loretto Heights College 
Denver, Colorado 


University of South Carolina 
Columbia, South Carolina 


University of Massachusetts 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Staten Island Community College 
Staten Island, New York 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Westminster College 
Fulton, Missouri 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE TESTING PROGRAM 



The American College Testing Program conducts its nationwide and inter- 
national educational service activities from a headquarters complex, six 
regional offices, four subregional branches, and a Washington, D.C., office. 
The national headquarters building is located in suburban Iowa City, Iowa, at 
2201 North Dodge Street. General mailing address is P.O. Box 168, Iowa 
City, Iowa 52240. 

National Officers 

Fred F. Hitcletoad, President 

Oluf M. Davidsen, Vice President-Program Operations 

Marvin F. Brecht, Vice President-Business and Finance and Treasurer 

Kenneth E. Young, Vice President-Washington, D.C., Office 

Arthur E. Smith, Vice President-Educational Services 

Leo A. Munday, Vice President-Research and Development 



For Consultation Assistance 



Western Regional Office 
Downtown Plaza Towers, Suite 515 
555 Capitol Mall 
Sacramento, California 95814 



Oklahoma-Arkansas Office 
Nichols Hills Exec. Bldg., Suite 105 
6403 N.W. Grand Boulevard 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 73116 



Mountain-Plains Regional Office 
Executive Office Building 
720 Pearl Street 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 



Kansas-Nebraska Office 
P.O.Box 1104 
Manhattan, Kansas 66502 



Midwestern Regional Office 
899 Skokie Boulevard 
Northbrook, IlUnois 60062’ 



Ohio-Indiana Office 
133 North Prospect Street 
Bowling Green, Ohio 43402 



Southwestern Regional Office 
Coronado Building 
1626 50th Street 
Lubbock, Texas 7941 2 



Texas Office 

909 Dalworth, Suite 201A 
Grand Prairie, Texas 75050 



Southeastern Regional Office 
20 Perimeter Park, Suite 101 
Atlanta, Georgia 30341 



Eastern Regional Office 
General Washington Building 
216 Goddard Boulevard 
King of Prussia, Pennsylvania 19406 
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ACT PUBLICATIONS 

The ACT publications listed here may be obtained, if copies are available, by 
writing to: ACT Publications, P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. If there 
is a charge, a check or money order must accompany request. 

ACT and the Two-Year College: A Guide for Using ACT Services in Two-Year 
Institutions. Describes ACT services and programs designed specifically for 
junior and community colleges and vocational-technical institutions. Free. 

ACT Financial Aid Services. Describes ACT’s three major financial aid 
services available for use by students and institutions of higher education. 
Explains operation of systems used in ACT Student Need Analysis Service. 
Free. 

ACTivity. National newsletter published periodically. Provides timely and 
important information about the ACT Program. Add your name to the 
mailing list by writing to the address at the beginning of this section. ACT 
routinely sends one copy to each secondary school guidance office. 'Free. 

Charting Student Needs. Annual Report of The American College Testing 
Program, 1970-71. ACT looks at the past year and the future in this 90-page 
document, which also includes lists of personnel associated with ACT and an 
extensive list of ACT publications. Free. 

College Student Profiles: Norms for the ACT Assessment. Describes students, 
by geographic region and institutional level, enrolled in ACT colleges and 
universities. $3.00. 

Counselor’s Handbook: A Guide for Using ACT Services in Precollege 
Guidance. Provides secondary school counselors with pertinent and accessible 
information for use in advising college-bound students and their parents. 
Free. 

The Developing State Colleges and Universities: Historical Background, 
Current Status, and Future Plans, by Fred F. Harcleroad, H. Bradley Sagen, & 
C. Theodore Molen, Jr. Describes a project undertaken to determine the 
extent and kind of change that has taken place in the developing state 
colleges and universities in the past and is projected for the near future. 
$3.00. 

Educational Opportunity Service Announcement. (Brochure) Summarizes a 
new institutional service designed to inform prospective students of special or 
unusual educational or scholarship programs available at the institution, and 
outlines procedures necessary for participation. Free. 
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Institutional Self-Study Service. (Brochure) Describes tlie purpose, design, 
and features of the service for assessing the quality of education provided at 
specific institutions. Free. 

Quiz for College Presidents and All Others Who Care about Students. 
Features a quiz (with answers) on college students, plus a description of the 
mechanics and philosophy of the overall ACT Program. The seven-part quiz 
gives an insight into the thinking of today’s college students. Free. 

Student's Booklet: A Guide to Understanding Your ACT P.eport. Provided 
automatically to students at the time they receive their ACT score report. 
Explains how ACT data collected from the ACT Test Battery are used as 
valuable counseling tools in precollege planning. Also describes ways 
institutions make use of ACT data. Free. 

Teachers TeU It-Like It Is, Like It Should Be, by Gordon A. Sabine. The 
results of TEACH-POLL, a mail questionnaire survey conducted among 2,692 
senior high school teachers across the nation in the spring of 1971. The 
teachers commented on parents, legislators, taxpayers, news reporters and 
broadcasters, school board members, principals, superintendents, and 
studeiuG. $3.00. 

Using ACT on the Campus. A guide for the use of ACT services at institutions 
of higher education. Provides assistance in understanding and using ACT data 
in colleges for admissions, scholarship selection, course sectioning, and 
personnel services. Free. 

When You Listen, This Is What You Can Hear, by Gordon A. Sabine. The 
results of YOUTHPOLL, a mail questionnaire survey conducted in the fall of 
1970, among a sample of college freshmen and high school seniors who had 
taken the ACT Battery the preceding year. The poll gave the students the 
opportunity to comment candidly about their parents, their schools and 
teachers, and student protest. $3.00. 

Your College-Bound Students: Interpretive Guide to the ACT High School 
Profile Service. Provided free with profile reports sent to secondary schools. 
Individual copies available for $2.00. 

Your College Freshmen: Interpretive Guide to ACT Research Services for 
Higher Education. Contains information to assist campus researchers in using 
the Class Profile, Basic, and Standard Research Service reports to better 
understand their students. $3.00. 
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Monographs 

ACT Monographs on selected topics in educational research are published 
periodically as a public service. Copies may be obtained for $3.00 each, if 
available, by writing to: ACT Publications, P.O. Box 168, Iowa City, Iowa 
52240. 

No. 1 Computer Applications to Financial Aid Processing, by R. M. Brown, 
S. S. Janes, &.1. 0. Overman (Out of print) 

No. 2 The Two-Year College and Its Students: An Empirical Report, by the 
staff of the Research and Development Division 

A collection of several special reports concerning two-year 
colleges and their students. The focus is on institutional 
characteristics, student characteristics, and predictions. 

No. 3 The Ghetto College Student: A Descriptive Essay on College Youth 
from the Inner City, by G. D. Morgan 

Provides an enlightened picture , of young people from the 
ghettos. It is based on a series of interviews of teachers as well 
as students. 

No. 4 Open Admissions and Equal Access, by P. R. Rever, Ed. 

Based on selected papers read at the 1970 annual meeting of 
the American Association for Higher Education. 

No. 5 Financing Higher Education: Alternatives for the Federal Govern- 
ment, by M. D. Orwig, Ed. 

A collection of special papers, divided into four basic parts: 
(1) The Economic and Social Background; (2) Who Should 
Pay: Alternative Strategies for Financing; (3) Alternatives for 
the Federal Government; (4) The Road Ahead. 

No. 6 Assessment in Colleges and Universities, by F. F. Harcleroad, & J. H. 
Cornell, Eds. 

Proceedings of the 1970 ACT Invitational Conference. 

No. 7 The New Colleges: Toward an Appraisal, by P. L. Dressel, Ed. 

A 326-page volume based on papers presented at the 26th 
National Conference on Higher Education held by the 
American Association for Higher Education. 



Research Reports 



The ACT Research Reports are published periodically by the Research and 
Development Division of The American College Testing Program. Copies of 
the reports may be obtained for $1 .00, if available, by writing to the Research 
and Development Division, The American College Testing Program, P.O. Box 
1 68, Iowa City, Iowa 52240. Check or money order must accompany request. 

No. 1 A Description of American College Freshmen, by C. Abe, J. L. 
Holland, S. W. Lutz, & J. M. Richards, Jr. 

No. 2 Academic and Nonacademic Accomplishment: Correlated or Uncor- 
related? by J. L. Holland, & J. M. Richards, Jr. 

No. 3 A Description of College Freshmen: /. Students with Different 
Choices of Major Field, by C. Abe, & J. L. Holland 

No. 4 A Description of College Freshmen: II. Students with Different 
Vocational Otoices, by C. Abe, & J. L. Holland 

No. 5 A Description of Junior Colleges, by J. M. Richards, Jr., L. M. Rand, 
& L. P. Rand 

No. 6 Comparative Predictive Validities of the American College Tests and 
Two Other Scholastic Aptitude Tests, by L. A. Munday 

No. 7 The Relationship between College Grades and Adult Achievement: A 
Review of the Literature, by D. P. Hoyt 

No. 8 A Factor Analysis of Student “Explanations” of Their Choice of a 
College, by J. M. Richards, Jr., & J. L. Holland 

No. 9 Regional Differences in Junior Colleges, by J. M. Richards, Jr., L. P. 
Rand, & L. M. Rand 

No. 10 Academic Description and Prediction in Junior Colleges, by D. P. 
Hoyt,&L. A. Munday 

No. 1 1 The Assessment of Student Accomplishment in College, by J. M. 
Richards, Jr., J. L. Holland, &S. W. Lutz 
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No. 12 Academic and Nonacademic Accomplishment in a Representative 
Sample Taken from a Population of 612,000, by J. L. Holland, & J. 
M. Richards, Jr. 

No. 13 The Prediction of Student Accomplishment in College, by J. M. 
Richards, Jr., J. L. Holland, & S. W. Lutz 

No. 14 Changes in Self-Ratings and Life Goals among Students at Colleges 
with Different Characteristics, by R. W. Skager, J. L. Holland, & L. 
A. Braskamp 

No. 15 Can Computers Write College Admissions Tests? by J. M. Richards, 
Jr. 

No. 16 Changes in Self-Ratings and Life Goals as Related to Student 
Accomplishment in College, by R. W. Skager, & L. A. Braskamp 

No. 17 Family Income and the Characteristics of College-Bound Students, 
by L L. Baird 

No. 18 Predicting a Student's Vocational Choice, by J. L. Holland, &S. W. 
Lutz 

No. 19 The Educational Goals of College-Bound Youth, by L. L. Baird 

No. 20 Who Goes Where to Junior College? by J. M. Richards, Jr., & L. A. 
Braskamp 

No. 21 Predicting Student Accomplishment in College from the ACT 
Assessment, by J. M. Richards, Jr., & S. W. Lutz 

No. 22 The Undecided Student: How Different Is He? by L. L. Baird 

No. 23 The Effects of Selecting College Students by Various Kinds of High 
School Achievement, by L. L. Baird, & J. M. Richards, Jr. 

No. 24 Do They Do What They Say They Will Do? by S. W. Lutz 

No. zj Qtanges in the Vocational Plans of College Students: Orderly or 
Random? by J. L. Holland, & D. R. Whitney 

No. 26 The Flow of High School Students to Schools, Colleges, and Jobs, 
by L. L. Baird, & J. L. Holland 

No. 27 Forecasting Academic Success in Specific Colleges, by D. P. Hoyt 

No. 28 A Description of Graduates of Two-Year Colleges, by L. L. Baird, J. 
M. Richards, Jr., & L. R. Shevel 








No. 29 An Empirical Occupational Classification Derived from a Theory of 
Personality and Intended for Practice and Research, by J. L. 
Holland, D. R. Whitney, N. S. Cole, & J. M. Richards, Jr. 

No. 30 Differential Validity in the ACT Tests, by N. S. Cole 

No. 3 1 Who Is Talented? An Analysis of Achievement, by C. F. Elton, & L. 
R. Shevel 

No. 32 Patterns of Educational Aspiration, by L. L. Baird 

No. 33 Can Financial Need Analysis Be Simplified? by M. D. Orwig, & P. K. 
Jones 

No. 34 Research Strategies in Studying College Impact, by K. A. Feldman 

No. 35 An Analysis of Spatial Configuration and Its Application to 
Research in Higher Education, by N. S. Cole, & J. W. L. Cole 

No. 36 Influence of Financial Need on the Vocational Development of 
College Students, by A. R. Vander Well 

No. 37 Practices and Outcomes of Vocational-Technical Education in 
Technical and (Community Colleges, by T. G. Gartland, & J. F. 
Carmody 

No. 38 Bayesian Considerations in Educational Information Systems, by M. 
R. Novick 

No. 39 Interactive Effects of Achievement Orientation and Teaching Style 
on Academic Achievement, by G. Domino 

No. 40 An Analysis of the Structure of Vocational Interests, by N. S. Cole, 
&G. R. Hanson 

No. 41 How Do Community College Transfer and Occupational Students 
Differ? by E. J. Brue, H. B. Engen, & E. J. Maxey 

No. 42 Applications of Bayesian Methods to the Prediction of Educational 
Performance, by M. R. Novick, P. H. Jackson, D. T. Thayer, & N. S. 
Cole 

No. 43 Toward More Equitable Distribution of College Student Aid Funds: 
Problems in Assessing Student Financial Need, by M. D. Orwig 

No. 44 Converting Test Data to Counseling Information, by D. J. Prediger 
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No. 45 

No. 46 
No. 47 



The Accuracy of Self-Report Information Collected on the ACT 
Test Battery: High School Grades and Items of Nonacademic 
Achievement, by E. J. Maxey, & V. J. Ormsby 

Correlates of Student Interest in Social Issues, by R. H. Fenske, & J. 
F. Carmody 

The Impact of College on Students ’ Competence to Function in a 
Learning Society, by M. H. Walizer, & R. E. Harriott 



